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ABSTRACT 

During the past' decade there have been considerable 
efforts to reform the American public school system. This survey, 
based on 15“*minute telephone interviews with a nationally 
representative samp le of 1,011 pub lie school teachers in the United 
States, duplicates the sampling and interviewing process used in a 
similar study in 1984 and 1985. In addition to an analysis of this 
year s findings, the survey looks at how teachers views and 
experiences have changed in the past decade. The topics addressed in 
five chapters include: (1) American teachers’ job satisfaction; (2) 
quality of public schools; (3) strengthening the profession; (4) 
reasons for teachers considering leaving teaching; (5) reasons why 
teachers stay; and (6) a demographic profile of the American teacher. 
Findings reveal many significant changes in the teaching profession 
in the past ten years. Although many teachers still believe they lack 
support from parents and community members, their outlook has changed 
considerably with regard to personal satisfaction with their career 
choice, and their pay has steadily improved. However, teachers are 
still confronted with many of the same societal problems they faced a 
decade ago, such as inadequate public funding and a lack of parental 
and community support. Additional problems identified include 
overcrowded classrooms t alcohol consumption among teens, and the 
level of -violence in sag around publ i c schoo Is. F indings also suggest 
that teachers opinions ai\d experiences are not uniform. Teachers in 
suburban and rural areas have generally seen improvements in their 
work environments and the recognition they receive, improved public 
and parental support, and a decline in the number of students lacking 
basic skills, teenage suicides, and student absenteeism. Urban 
teachers have seen their conditions worsen, and are less likely to 
say they feel respected and recognized for good performance, and are 
also less positive in their assessment of the curriculum in their 
schools, academic standards, and the level of funding their schools 
receive. Data are presented in data tables. A detailed survey 
® methodology is provided in Appendix A; the questionnaire showing 

ERIC marginal frequencies for all questions appears in Appendix B. (ND) 
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Surveys in this Series 



This report is the 15th in a series of surveys that explores teachers’ opinions and brings them to 
the attention of the American public and policy makers. 

■ The Metropolitan Life Survey of (he American Teacher, 198^ analj'zes attitudes of elemen- 
tary and secondar>^ school teachers toward both public education in the United States and educa- 
tional reform. (Out of print) 

■ The Metropolitan Life Survey of the American Teacher. 1985: Strengthening the Profession 
examines teachers’ own agenda for educational reform. (Out of print) 

■ The Metropolitan Life Survey of the American Teacher, 1986: Restructuring the Teaching 
Profession explores the current structure of the teaching profession and ways to restructure it. 
(Executive summary available) 

■ The Metropolitan Life Survey of Former Teachers in America, 1986 reflects the views of those 
who left the teaching profession for other occupations. (Out of print) 

■ The Metropolitan Life Survey of the American Teacher, 1987: Strengthening Links Between 
Home and School includes the \iews of parents of America’s schoolchildren and reveals how par- 
ents and teachers are united in their commitment to educating America’s youth. (Out of print) 

■ The Metropolitan Life Survey of the American Teacher, 1988: Strengthening the Relationship 
Between Teachers and Students includes the views of students in grades 4-12, and also focuses on 
minority teachers’ satisfaction with teaching and ways to increase their participation in the 
profession. (Executive summary available) 

■ The Metropolitan Life Survey of the Arnerican Teacher, 1989: Preparing Schools for the 1990s 
looks back at the changes in education through the 1980s and looks ahead to the changes teachers 
say would improve education. 

■ The Metropolitan Life Survey of the American Teacher, 1990, New Teachers: Expectations 
and Ideals -Part / Entering the Classroom examines the views of first-time teachers entering the 
classroom in the fall of 1990. 

■ The Metropolitan Life Survey of the American Teacher, 1991, The F:rst Year New Teachers 
Expectations and Ideals returns to the cohort of new teachers who entered the classroom in the 
fall of 1990 and gauges their attitudes as they conclude their first year in the classroom. 

■ The Metropolitan Life Survey of the American Teacher, 1992. The Second Year: New Teachers' 
Expectations and Ideals revisits the new teachers after completing two years of teaching in America’s 
classrooms. 

■ The Metropolitan Life Survey of the American Teacher, 1993, Teachers Respond to President 
Clinton's Education Proposals provides valuable insight into what teachers believe needs to be 
done to make our schools safe and productive places for learning. 

■ The Metropolita 7 i Life Survey of the American Teacher, 1993, Violence in America's Public 
Schools illustrates the concerns of teachers, students and law enforcement officers across the 
country, about the increasing violence and fears of violence in their schools. 

■ The Metropolitan Lfc Survey of the American Teacher, 1994, Violence in America's Public 
Schools: The Family Perspective examines the contrasting views of parents and students about what 
goes on in and around the school building. 

(Continued on inside back cover) 
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FOREWORD FROM METLIFE 



"If we as a nat ion truly want public education, we must pay more attention to the 
needs and concerns of our teachers. They must be an integral part of any effort to 
attain a higher level of educational excellence.'’ This was part of MetLife’s foreword 
in the first American teacher sur\'ey. For 12 years, and 15 surveys, we have stayed 
with our commitment to listen to teachers on matters that concern their students 
and profession. 

The Metropolitan Life Survey of the American Teacher, 1984-1995: Old 
Problems, New Challenges revisits concerns addressed by our first survey, in an 
attempt to find out whether the educational system has changed after years of inten- 
sive reform efforts. In 1985, teachers who had considered leaving the profession 
most often cited their satisfaction in seeing children grow (63%) and love of teach- 
ing (39?d) its their reasons for staying in teaching. Today, these reasons are still cited 
most often, but by significantly smaller percentages — 40% and 29% respectively. 
Are teachers’ views different from those in 1984? Has the classroom or school build- 
ing undergone the change that many had hoped for? How much progress have we 
as a nation made? Clearly, this surv'ey does not have all the answers. It does, how- 
ever, underscore the significance of reaching out to teachers, students and parents 
for their leadership in meeting the challenge of improving our schools. 

MetLife acknowledges Louis Harris and Associates for its faithful commitment 
to The Metropolitan Life Survey of the American Teacher for the ptist 12 years. 
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INTRODUCTION 



This is the iaiest in a series of surveys sponsored by MetLife that focuses on the 
exiteriences and opinions of the American teacher. It represents a sustained pro- 
gram of research designed to bring teachers’ opinions to the attention of the edu- 
cation communit>' and the American public. This is the fifteenth surv'ey in the series, 
and year twelve of a long-standing partnership between MetLife and Louis Harris 
and Associates, Inc. 

In part. the.9Mnr^ of the American Teacher. 198tt-1995: Old Problems, New 
Challenges revisits ideas and concerns addressed a decade ago in the earliest 
MetLife Suiveys of the American Teacher, in its simplest terms the survey asks, “How 
has the educational system changed after ten years of heightened public attention 
and concern?" During the past decade there have been considerable efforts to reform 
the Atnerican public school system. Although it appears to have improved in some 
regards, the system as a whole does not seem to have progressed and teachers today 
face many new problems and challenges. 

The suivey looks at relatively new concerns like the growth of violence in schools, 
and at long-standing issues like funding and efforts to strengthen the profession. In 
addition to an analysis of this year’s findings, the surv'ey looks at how teachers’ views 
and experiences have changed in the past decade. The topics addressed include; 

■ An overall evaluation of Annerican public schools. 

■ Satisfaction with teaching, and the factors that contribute to teachers’ level 
of satisfaction with their profession. 

■ Problems teachers encounter in school such as overcrowding, absenteeism, 
drug abuse and a lack of basic skills. 

■ An assessment of policy options designed to improve the educational system 
and the teaching profession. 

■ Teachers’ assessments of teaching compared to other occupations they may 
have considered. 

■ A demographic profile of the American teacher. 

Survey Method 

The survey is based on lb-minute telephone interv'iews with a nationally repre- 
sentative sample of 1,01 1 public school teachers. All inteiviewing was completed 
between May 4 and June 11, 1995. This year’s sampling and interviewing processes 
duplicate the methods used in the 1984 and 1985 studies. A detailed survey method- 
ology is provided in Appendix A. The questionnaire showing marginal frequencies 
for all (luestions, in percent terms, appears in Appendiv B. 
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Comparability of Trend Data 



This y<\ir‘s sampling and intcnviowing processes duplicate the methods used in 
The American Teacher 1984, The American Teacher 1985: Strengthening the 
Profession, u. The American Teacher 1989: Preparing Sehooisfor the 1990s. For 
the purposes of this report, all references to changes that have occurred >n teach- 
ing over the past decade refer to the findings in the 1984 and 1985 reports. 

Notes on Read ing Tables 

An asterisk (^0 on a table signifies a value of less than one-half percent (0.5'.»). 

A dash (-) represents a value of zero. Percentages may not always add up to lOOT 
because of computer rounding or the acceptance of multiple answers from respon- 
dents. The base for each question is the total number of respondents answering that 
question. 

Publ ic Release of Survey Findings 

/Ml Louis Harris and Associates, Inc. surv'cys are designed to adhere to the code 
of standards of the Council of American Survey Research Organizations (CASRO) 
and the code of the National Council of Public Polls (NCPP). Because data from the 
survey may be released to the public, any release must stipulate that the complete 
report is also available. 

Project Responsibility and Acknowledgements 

The Harris team responsible for the design and analysis of the questionnaire was 
Robert Leitman, Executive Vice President, Katherine Binns, Senior Vice President, 
and Ann Duffett, Research Director. Louis Harris and Associates gratefully acknowl- 
edges the contributions to this project of our colleagues at MetLife. 

Louis Harris and Associates, Inc. is responsible for the final determination of the 
topics, question wording, collection of the actual data, and analysis and interpre- 
tation in the report. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



America’s public school teachers report many significant changes in their pro- 
fession since the first Metropolitan Life Survey of the American Teacher was con- 
ducted in 1984 — some for the better and some making things worse. More than a 
decade ago, the great majority of American teachers felt beleaguered by a lack of 
respect and inadequate financial support. Although many teachers still believe they 
lack support from parents and community members, their outlook has changed con- 
siderably with regard to personal satisfaction with their career choice, and their 
pay has steadily improved. Teachers are nearly twice as likely today as they were in 
1984 to say their jobs permit them to earn a decent salary. Yearly increases during 
the past decade have been relatively consistent; this is fairly unique, as many other 
professional groups experienced sizable increases in the late 1980s, which have lev- 
eled off in the 1990s'. 

Many teachers believe aspects of the public school system have improved con- 
siderably over the past ten years. For example, where only one-fourth of teachers 
believed their own schools had excellent academic standards a decade ago, fully 
two in five assess their schools' academic standards as excellent in 1995. Today, a 
majority believe the quality of the teachers in their schools is excellent; in 1984, 
only two in five teachers felt this way about their colleagues. 

However, teachers are still confronted with many of the same societal problems 
they faced a decade ago, such as inadequate public funding and a lack of 
parental and community support. Many teachers believe that overcrowded class 
rooms and alcohol consumption among teens are more serious problems today 
than they were in 1984. They are also concerned about the level of violence in 
and around public schools and about the numbers of students carrying weapons 
to school; two in five and one in four teachers, respectively, say these are at least 
somewhat serious problems. 

It is also important to note that teachers’ opinions and experiences are not uni- 
form. Unfortunately, while teachers in suburban and rural schools have generally 
seen improvements in their work environments and in the recognition they receive, 
the same cannot be said for urban public school teachers. WTiile rural and subur- 
ban teachers generally believe they have seen a decline in the number of students 
lacking bjisic skills, in the number of teenage suicides, and in student absenteeism, 
urban teachers believe these problems have ?cor.sr/?cd. Urban teachers are least 
likely to say they feel respected in today’s society, recognized for good performance 
or rewarded with decent salaries. They are also less positive in their assessment of 
the curriculum in their schools, academic standards and the level of funding their 
schools receive. While suburban and rural teachers believe that public and parental 
support for their schools has improved somew'hat in the past decade, urban teach- 
ers believe it has declined considerably. As such, it is not surprising that urban t('ach- 
ers are more often dissatisfied with their careers. 
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But even with these (■ontinuing challenges the (n'envhelming majority of teach- 
ers in all communities remain committed to their profession, because they value 
working with children and they love to teach. Overall, teachers today express a great 
deal more personal satisfaction with their jobs, and they are much more likely to 
say they would recommend teaching as a profession. This level of commitment is 
reflected in the teacher population itse^in 1984 one in four teachers had at least 
twenty years ex])erience and in 199.o this proportion has increased to more than two 
in five teachers. 

But these shifts also rellect the past decade’s larger economic and societal changes. 

It is not entirely surprising to see teachers preferring to remain in an. environment 
they believe is secure and rewarding at the end of a decade that has been marked 
by economic recession, growing uncertainty in the private sector and the advent of 
corporate downsizing. As a result, not only are today’s teachers more experienced, 
they are also older and less likely to consider leaving teaching for other career oppor- 
tunities. Wliat remains to be seen is whether or not the quality of education will be 
affected — positively or negatively — by this new environment and the ever-grow- 
ing e.stablished population of older, more experienced teachers. 

The Major Findings 

1. Satisfa ction With the Teaching Profession 

L Overall teachers today express a great deal more personal satisfaction ivith 
their jobs than they did eleven years ago, and they are much more likely to 
say they ivould recommend teaching as a profession. 

m In 1985, 44% of teachers were very satisfied with their career choice; in 1995, 
the percentage has increased to 54%. 

■ Today, fully two-thirds of teachers would recommend a career in teaching to 
a young person, in 1984 only two in five teachers would hav'C given that rec- 
ommendation. This is equally true for teachers acro.ss the nation, regardless 
of their school location — urban, suburban or rural. 

2. Teachers are nearly twice as likely today as they were in 1984 to say their Jobs 
permit them to earn a decent salarij and they are more likely to say they feel 
recognized for good performance. 

■ Three in five teachers agree either strongly (17’,’t')) or somewhat (46%) that 
their jobs allow them the opportunity' to earn decent salaries. In 1984, only 
8% agreed strongly and 29?o somewhat. 

■ More teachers today (77%) than in 1984 (70%) agree they are msually recog- 
nized for good performance. 
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1 Hou'ever, these improvements are not equally common. Urban teachers in par- 
ticular are less likelq to believe thep are recognized for good performance; 72% 
sag this compared to 82% of suburban and 79% of rural teachers. 

■ Although urban teachers, like their rural and suburban peers, are more sat- 
isfied with their careers than they were eleven years ago, they still lag behind 
their peers. Mjyorities of teachers in rural (58/o), small town (55%) and sub- 
urban (57%) schools are ver>' satisfied with teaching. By contrast, few'er inner 
city (49%) and other urban teachers (46%) are equally satisfied. 

4. Wien asked why they enjoy their profession, teachers most often mention the 
young people they work with and, as in 198^. teachers ovenvhelrningly agree 
with the statement, "'I love to teach". 7'nis is true for teachers in urban as well 
as .suburban and rural .schools. 

■ Teachers arc most likely to mention their students when asked their reasons 
for staying in teaching. Teachers’ comments about their pupils include; 

■ Seeing children develop, learn and succeed (91%) 

■ Enjoying working with children (25%) 

■ The interaction with students (15%) 

■ Making a difference in a child’s life (8%) 

5. Teachers are remaining in the profession longer than they did in the past; in 
1995, 45% of teachers say they have at least 20 or more years' experience, com- 
pared to 27% in the 1984 survey. 

6. Although they remain committed and are more satisfied with their profes- 
sion, teachers are only somewhat more likely to feel respected in today’s soci- 
ety than they were in 1984 ( 53% vs. 47%). 

7. Although a majority of teachers, nationwide, believe that parental and com- 
munity support for their schools ise.rcellcnt or good, there are significant dif- 
ferences between teachers in urban, suburban and rural schooLs. 

■ Urban school teachers believe that public support has worsened in the past 
decade; from 53% saying excellent or good in 1984 to 37% in 1995. 

■ Suburban and rural teachers have seen improvements during that period; 
from 55% in 1984 — for both groups — to 75% and 63% saying excellent or 
good today. 

It. Teachers’ Views on the Quality of Education 

/. Ihday many more teachers believe the teachers, academic standards and gen- 
eral curriculum in their schools are ofe,rcellent quality. 

■ 69% of teachers today believe the quality of teachers in their schools is either 
I'xcellent or good — over half (55'Vi) say ('xcellent. compared to just 37% in 
1984. 
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■ })7'u high ratings for academic standards — 40% say exceiient and 45% 
good. Exceiient ratings have increased substantially since 1984, from 26% to 
40%. 

■ The positive ratings for school curriculum have improved from one in four 
(25%) saying excellent in 1984 to one in three (82%) in 1995. 

■ However, urban teachers are not as optimistic cis their peers in other schools; 
77% of urban teachers rate their school curriculum excellent or good vs. 86% 
of suburban and 88% of rural teachers. 

2. Teachers a re more likdi/ to give negative ratings when asked about the avail- 
abilitg of funds for use by their schools — half say the funds available for use 
is only fa i r (33% ) or poor ( 1 8%>). 

3. Based on overall experiences at their schools, nearly all teachers believe that 
a broad variety of measures could be taken that would help strengthen the 
quality of education. A majority — sometimes nearly all teachers — believe 
the following suggested policies would have a somewhat or strongly positive 
effect on education in general: 

■ Emphasizing school discipline and safety (97%) 

■ Emphasizing basic skills such as reading, writing and arithmetic (96%) 

■ Broadening the curriculum to include computer literacy and foreign lan- 
guages (94%) 

■ Tightening graduation requirements (80%) 

■ Establishing minimum competency tests for students at predetermined grade 
levels (77%) 

■ Increasing the amount of homework required of students (62%) 

4. Since 1984. there has been an increase from three in five (60%) to three in four 
(75% ) teachers who believe that emphasizing school discipline and .safety tvill 
have a strongly positive effect on education in general. Similar proportions 
of teachers feel this way, regardless of the type of community in which they 
teach. 

5. Teachers' strongly belkwe that benefits are gained by emphasizing basic skills, 
.such as reading, ivriting and math, and their opinions have remained con- 
stant since 1984 ( 96% today vs. 97% in 1984). 

6. Nine in ten teachers remain convinced that broadening the curnculitm to 
include such things as computer literacy and foreign languages will have a 
positive effect on education (94% in 1995 vs. 92% in 1984). 
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ill. strengthening the Profession 



1. America's teachers have definite opinions on what will or will not have a pos- 
itive effect on the quality of teaching in public schools. Specifically, a lar</e 
majority of teachers believe that positive results can be gained from: 

■ Providinj» incentives to encourage students to go into teaching 



■ Making it easier to remove incompetent teachers (8!)%); and 

■ Requiring competency tests fo> certification (86%). 

■ Smaller majorities believe there would be a positive result if there were 
required periodic re-testing of teachers in specific subjects (02%) and high- 
er salaries for teachers who specialize in subjects where there are teacher 
shortages (56%). 

J. Overall, the e.rtent to which teachers support these suggested measures has 
remained constant over the past decade. For erample. in I9S4 82% of teach- 
ers believed that requiring teachers to take competency tests before certifica- 
tion would have a positive effect on teaching. 



IV. Confronti ng the Challenges of Teaching 

/. Teachers continue to be confronted with many of the .same societal problems 
they faced a decade ago. In many causes these problems have grown worse, and 
teachers working in urban schools are most likely to believe their problems 
have worsened. 

■ Teachers say the problem of junior high and high school student drinking has 
increased from 66% in 1984 to 76% today; the number of students using drugs 
from 58% to 64%. Drinking is more often cited as a problem by teachers in rural 
areas; drug use more often by teachers in the city. However, they are problems 
for most teachers regardless of the type of community in which they teach. 

■ Three in five (59%) junior high and high school teachers say the number of 
teenage pregnancies is at least a somew'hat serious problem, an increase of 
10% since 1984 (49%). Urban teachers (81% in inner city and 71% in other 
urban schools) are considerably more likely than others to say so; suburban 
teachers are least likely (43%). 

■ The number of students who lack basic skills has slightly declined as a prob- 
lem for teachers in general, from 80% in 1984 to 74% in 1995; it has declined 
for teachers in other urban areas, the suburbs, small towns and rural areas. 
However, it has increased slightly for inner city teachers, from 83% in 1985 
to 87% today. 

■ Klementaiy school teachers in inner city (6(i%) and other urban (55%) schools 
are more likely to consider overcrowded classes to be a serious problem than 
teachers working in the suburbs (53%), small towns (52%) or rural areas 
(46%). 
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J. Teachers arc concerned about violence in and around their schools, more so 
in junior hif/hs and high schools, but in elementarg schools as icell. Three in 
ten teachers in the suburbs, small towns, rural areas and other urban areas 
think it is a serious problem, considerablg fewer than the seven in ten teach- 
ers in inner citg .school.s. 

■ The number of students carrying handguns, knives and weapons to school is 
a problem for one in four (25%) junior high and high school teachers in gen- 
eral, but for almost half of inner city teachers (46%)- 

V. Comparing Teaching to Other Professions 

L Too in/ive teachers have at .some time considered leaving teaching for anoth- 
er occupation. However, far fewer believe theg are likelg to consider leaving 
teaching in the future (24%). 

■ 51%. of teachers say they are not at all likely to consider leaving teaching for 
another occupation within the next five years. 

2. Given the choices of Job security and benefits, love of teaching or difficulty 
finding another Job, teachers who say they are not likely to leave teaching for 
another profession are overwhelmingly likely to say that love oj teaching (72%) 
is the reason they will stay in the profession. 
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CHAPTER 1: THE JOB SATISFACTION OF THE AMERICAN TEACHER 



Satisfaction With Teaching as a Profes sion Has Increased in Ten Years 

Teachers’ overall level of satisfaction with their careers has increased consider- 
ably in the past eleven years. Over half (54%) currently say they are very satisfied, 
compared to 44% in 1985. Teachers at all grade levels show an increase in satisfac- 
tion with their teaching careers. In 1985, 87% ot high school and junior high teach- 
ers said they were very satisfied; in 1995, the proportions are 50% and 49%., 
respectively. For elementary school teachers, there has been an increa.se of 9%, from 
49% in 1985 to 58% today. 



Figure 1 
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Teachers' overall 
satisfaction with their 
careers has improved 
considerably in just the past 
six years. 




Wry Satisfied 



Dissatisfied 



While the overall level of satisfaction has increased over the past decade for teach- 
ers in all types of communities, teachers in rural areas (58%), the suburbs (57%) 
and small towns (55%) are somewhat more likely to say they are very satisfied with 
their teaching careers than teachers in inner cities (49%) or other urban areas 
(46%). This finding was similar in 1985 when the proportions were 45%, 45%, 46%. 
40% and 86%, respectively. 

OBSERVATION; These onfjoing differences are not surprising in light of the 

consistent and considerable differences in urban teachers 
experiences and rieics about the education system as a whole 
and of their schools in particular. These differences are 
disai.ssed in greater detail throughout this report. 






The proportion of inner city teachers who are dissatisfied with teaching as a 
career has been halved since l!)8o, from 80% (19% somewhat and 11% very dissat- 
isfied) to 16% (1 r>o somewhat and 5% very dissatisfied). In other urban areas, the 
proportion is one-third of what it was eleven years ago; it was one in three in 1985 
and is only one in ten in 1995. 

.^s might be expected, teachers working in highly .stressful environments are con- 
siderably less likely to be satisfied with teaching as a career. However, whether they 
feel under stress often or only occasionally, most teachers are more satisfied with 
their careers than they were in 1985. 

Female teachers (58%) are more likely than male teachers (46%) to say they are 
very satisfied with teaching as a career (48% and 34% in 1985, respectively). Male 
teachers are more inclined to say they are somewhat satisfied (41% vs. 30% in 1095, 
and 40% vs. :13% in 1985). The proportions of both female and male teachers who 
say they are dissatisfied with teaching as a career have decreased over the past 
decade. 



Table 1 *1 Teachers’ Overall Job Satisf.\ction 

QUESTION: All in all, how satuifted would you .say you are with teaching a,s a 



career — eery .satisfied, .somewhat satisfied, somewhat dissatisfied, 
or very dissatisfied? 

TYPE OF SCHOOL SIZE OF PIACE 



TOTAL 

TEACHERS 


ELEMEN- 

TARY 


JUNIOR 

HIGH 


HIGH 

SCHOOL 


INNER 

CITY 


OTHER 

URBAN SUBURB 


SMALL 

TOWN 


RURAL 


‘9S *85 


•95 *85 


•95 *85 


‘95 


‘85 


‘95 


*85 


‘95 ‘85 ‘95 *85 


‘95 ‘85 


‘95 *85 




P 


E R 


C 


E 


N 


T 


ACE 







49 40 46 36 57 45 55 46 58 45 
35 30 42 35 30 35 32 36 34 37 

11 19 8 23 11 16 11 14 7 13 

5 11 2 6 3 3 3 4 * 4 

lOllliiS 1124 240 407 30<? 453 148 264 98 231 271 528 275 478 218 340 



Very Satisfied 


54 44 , 


58 49 


49 37 50 37 






37 39 37 39 


Somewhat Satisfied 


33 3 | 


30 32 


Somewhat Dissatisfied 


10 


9 14 


11 17 11 19 


Very Dissatisfied 


2 


1 2 3 


3 7.3 6 



*Less than 0.5% 
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Table 1-2 Teachers’ Satisfaction With Telvching .vs C.vreer: 

By Gender and Job Stress 

QUESTION: All in alL how mtisjied would uou say you are with teaching as a 

career — very satisfied, somewhat satisfied, somewhat dis.satisfied. 
or very dLssatisfied.^ 



GENDER FREQUENCY OF FEEUNG UNDER GREAT JOB STRESS 





TOTAL 

TKACHERS 


MALE 


FEMALE 


SEVERAL DAYS 
A WEEK 
OR MORE 


ONCE OR 
TWK'E 
A WEEK 


LESS THAN 
ONCE A V\EEK 
OR NE\ER 




•95 


‘85 


‘95 


‘85 


‘95 


‘85 


‘95 


‘85 


‘95 


‘85 


‘95 


‘85 










P E 


R 


C E 


N T 


A G 


£ 








Satisfied 


54 


44 " 

- i 


46 


34 


58 


48 


39 


33 


56 


41 


71 


61 


Somewhat Satisfied 


33 


tn -- 'i 

35 

' V4 


41 


40 


30 


33 


39 


35 


36 


40 


24 


30 


Somewhat Dissatisfied 


10 


i 


10 


18 


10 


15 


17 


24 


7 


16 


4 


6 


\er\- Dissatisfied 


2 


M 


3 


8 


2 


3 


5 


9 


1 


2 


1 


3 


BASE 


1011 




301 


591 


710 


1255 


354 


700 


382 


618 


275 


526 
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Attitudes Toward Specific Aspects of Job Satisfaction 



For the overw'helmin}’ majority of teachers, what they like most about their jobs 
is centered around their interaction with children. Three in ten teachers say 
“Seeing children develop” is the one thing they like most about their job as a teach- 
er. One-quarter (25%) say “Working with children” is what they like most. Other 
child-related items cited as the one thing teachers like most about their jobs are 
“Interaction with students “ (15%). “Making a difference in a child’s life” (8%), and 
“Seeing the look of joy when a child finally ‘gets if” (5%). By contrast, only small 
minorities mention a.spects of the job that are more closely related to their own 
experiences rather than their students, such as good hours or summers off (3'%). 

Elementaiy school teachers (35%) are more likely to .say “Seeing children devel- 
op” is the one thing they like most as teachers, compared to junior high (26%) or 
high school (28%) teachers. The number of years of teaching experience and gen- 
der has little impact on teachers’ responses regarding the one thing they like most 
abcut their job as a teacher. 





Table 1-3 


The Things Te.-u hers Like Most Abolt Their Jobs 










QUESTION: What is (he one thing you like most about your job as a teacher? 








TYPE OF SCHOOL 




YEARS OF TEACHING 
EXPERIENCE 


GENOER 






TOTAL 


KLEMEN 

TARY 


.IINIOR 

HIGH 


HIGH 

SCHOOL 


LESS 
THAN 10 


10 OK 
MORE 


MALE FEMALE 








PER 


C E 


N T A 


G E 






Seeing Ctiikiren Develop/ 
Progress.'Succeed''Motiv:iting 
Students to Le;irn 


31 


35 


26 


28 


32 


30 


31 


31 


Workiim With ('hildren 


25 


24 


23 


29 


24 


25 


26 


25 


Interaction With Students 


15 


12 


17 


19 


14 


16 


18 


14 


Making a Difference in a 
Child’s Life 


8 


7 


10 


7 


9 


7 


7 


8 


Seeing Look of Joy When a 
Child FinallrGets It" 


0 


7 


5 


3 


6 


5 


2 


7 


Academic/Creative Freedom 


3 


4 


5 


2 


4 


3 


2 


4 


1 Like the Hours/Summers Off 


3 


2 


4 


4 


2 


4 


3 


3 


1 Love to Teach 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


2 


3 


2 


Other 


7 


5 


9 


6 


7 


7 


8 


7 


BASE 


1011 


523 


240 


309 


254 


757 


301 


710 
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Attitudes Toward Specific Aspects of Their Profession 



fHf- ■ ■■ 
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Teachers today have a posit ive attitude about the teaching prot'essiou as a whoie, 
hutstili exitress concerns and frustrations with specific aspects of their profession. 
Teachers agree with the statement '‘I iove to teach"; over three-(iuaiters (78%) agree 
strongiy (the same proportion as in 1984), and 20% agree somewhat ().8% in 1984). 
However, while teachers (‘ontinue to say t hey love to teach, the proportions who teei 



they are recogniz('d for their efforts — both in schooi and in society — are not as 
iarge. Three-(}uarters agree strongiy (87%) or somewhat (40%) that they are usual- 
iy recognized for good performance (simiiar to the proportions in 1984, which were 
83% and 87%. respectively). Only one in ten (9%) agrees strongly that they feel 
respected as a teacher in today s society, virtuaiiy an unchanged piopoition since 
1984 (10%). Teachers continue to feei they spend too much time on administrative 
tasks (74% in 1995, 72% in 1984), and sizeable numbers say they sometimes feel 
pressure to promote students who have not mastered the minimum reQuiiements, 
54% agree at ieast somewhat with this statement. 

Despite these ongoing frustrations, teachers’ overaii views of their profession 
have improved since 1984. A decade ago, less than half (45%) of teachers agreed 
they would advise ayoung person to pursue a career in teaching; in m^,(ivo-thirds 
(67%) agree. This trend is evident regardless of type of school or community in which 
they teach, years of experience, gender or geographic region. 



OBSERVATION: Thin shift in opinion may reftect larger economic and societal 

changes of the past decade. Although teaching is still a 
challenging though sometimes frustrating occupation, teachers 
may choose to remain in Jobs that they perceive to be more 
secure than many private sector occupations. And as life in the 
private sector has come to be perceived as more uncertain and 
stressful, the teaching profession may appear more attractive in 
comparison. 

Chapter 5 of this report di.scu.sses the changing views of 
teachers in more detail. It notes that in many ways teaching 
compares more favorably with other professions than it did a 
decade ago. 



Similarly, in 1984 less than half (46%) of teachers agreed that the training and 
preparation teachers re(;eived did a good job preparing them lor the classroom. In 
1995, a majority of teachers (56%) agree with this .statement. The trend is evident 
regardless of type of school in which t hey tc'ach. years of expei ience, gender, region 
or community. 
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Teachers ha/o become steadily more pleased with their salaries over the past 
decade. In 1984, just 87"d of teachers suireyed agreed with the .statement: “My job 
allows me the opportunity to earn a decent .salary." In 1989. this had risen to 48% 
and in 1995, (i8'Vi of teachers agree. This trend is e\1dent i ^ gardless of type of school 
in which they teach, years of experience, gender, region or t>pe of community. These 
changes are most evident in the East, where twice as many teachers believe they 
earn decent salaries now (80%) compared to 1984 (40%). The proportion also dou- 
bled for high school teachers (from 88% to 08%) and for teachers with five to nine 
years' professional experience (from 81% to 04%). 



Figure 2 
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The past ten years have 
seen a significant increase 
in the percent of teachers 
who believe their occupation 
provides them with the 
opportunity to earn a 
decent salary. 




Table 1-4 


Teachers’ Attitudes Tow.vrd Specific ^\spects of Job Satisfaction 

QUESTION: / icouid like to read you some statements people have made about 

their jobs. For each, please tell me if you agree strongly, agree 
somewhat disagree somewhat, or disagree strongly in terms of your 
own Job as a teacher in the public schools. (READ EACH 
STAYEMENl') 

DISAGREE 

AGREE STR()N(il.V AGREE SOMEWHAT SOMEWHAT DISAGREE STRONGIA 




*95 


*84 


‘95 


*84 


*95 


*84 


‘95 


‘84 








PER 


C E 


N T A 


G E 
























1 love to teach 


78 


78 


20 


18 


9 


3 


1 


* 


1 am usually recognized for 
good performance 


37 


33 


40 


37 


15 


19 


8 


10 


1 have to spend too much time 
on administrative tasks 


32 


38 


42 


34 


21 


19 


5 


7 


1 would advise a young person 
to pursue a career in teaching 


24 


12 


43 


33 


21 


29 


12 


24 


My job allows me the 
opportunitv’ to earn a decent 
salary 


17 


8 


46 


29 


18 


26 


19 


37 


The training and preparation 
teachers receive today does a 
good job preparing them for 
the classroom 


13 


10 


43 


36 


29 


31 


13 


19 


I sometimes feel pressure to 
promote students even when 1 
know they have not mastered 
minimum requirements 


26 


n/a 


29 


n/a 


20 


n/a 


24 


n/a 


As a teacher, I feel respected 
in today’s societv’ 


9 


10 


44 


37 


31 


31 


16 


21 


BASE 1995:1011 


1 984: 


; 1 98 1 
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*Less than 0.5% 



Table 1-5 Teachers’ Aititudes Toward Specieic Aspects of Job Satisfaction: 

By Rhoion and Size of Piace 

QUESTION: / u'ould like to read you some statements people have made about 

their jobs. For each, please tell me if you agree strongly y agree 
somewhat, disagree somewhat or disagree strongly in terms of your 
own Job as a teacher in the public ,schools, (READ EACH 
STATEMENT) 





** A G R 


EE STRONGLY 


“ O R “ 


AGREE 


SOMEWHAT” 






REGION 






SIZE OF PLACE 




TOTAl. 
TEACH KKS 


EAST 


MIDWEST SOI TH 


WEST 


CITY 


SUBURB 


RURAL 


‘95 *84 


‘95 *84 


‘95 *84 ‘95 ‘84 


*95 *84 


‘95 ‘84 


‘95 *84 


‘95 *84 









PER 


C E 


N T A 


G E 






1 lo\ e to teach 


97 97 


95 94 


98 97 


98 97 


98 99 


98 96 


97 97 


99 97 


I am usually recoi»nize(l for 
good {terformance 


77 70 


81 68 


75 70 


SI 73 


67 67 


72 68 


^2 69 


79 72 


1 have to spend too much time 


74 73 


68 73 


76 66 


79 77 


68 77 


73 75 


73 74 


74 70 


on administrative tasks 


' 4 

- *1 
















1 would advise a young person 


67 


87 39 


71 45 


63 46 


71 56 


67 39 


70 46 


66 50 


to pursue a career in teaching 


















My job allows me the 


63 


80 40 


74 42 


48 29 


57 40 


57 38 


68 39 


59 35 


opportunity to earn a 


















decent salary 


















■m 








' 








The training and pieparation 


57 46 


59 42 


61 50 


54 51 


54 38 


56 43 


56 44 


60 51 


teachers receive today does a 
good job preparing them for 


■ 
















the classroom 


















I sometimes feel pressure to 


j ^ 

54 n/a 


51 n/a 


51 n/a 


56 n/a 


58 n/a 


58 n/a 


53 n/a 


50 n/a 


promote students even when 1 


















know they have not mastered 
minimum requirements 


■ ‘ 4 . 1 

. . M 
{ 
















;Vs a teacher, 1 feel respected 


54 47 ' 


54 37 


55 50 


54 52 


52 47 


49 39 


56 47 


53 52 


in today’s society' 


•** 
















BASE 




197 684 


278 414 


340 602 


196 281 


246 551 


271 869 


216 561 
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Table 1-6 







P E 


R C 


ENT 


A G 


E 




I love to teach 


97 97 


98 97 95 96 ! 


97 97 


99 98 1 


97 96 1 


97 96 


96 95 98 97 


I am usually recognizerl for 
good performance 


77 70 


77 72 78 74 


75 64 


80 72 


75 64 


77 71 


71 64 79 73 


I have to spend too much time 
on administrative tasks 


74 73 


76 75 70 70 


72 71 


72 65 


76 68 


73 75 


70 70 75 74 


I would advise a young person 
to pursue a career in teaching 


(37 45 


69 46 67 45 


64 46 


77 63 


77 48 


64 43 


65 42 68 47 


My job allows me the 
opportunity to earn a 
decent salary 


63 37 


59 39 63 35 


68 33 


43 31 


64 31 


65 39 


07 34 61 39 


The training and preparation 
teachers receive today does a 
good job preparing them for 
the chussroom 


57 46 


58 47 55 40 


55 48 


64 58 


58 39 


56 47 


55 42 58 48 


I sometimes feel pressure to 
promote students even when 1 
know they have not mastered 
minimum requirements 


54 n/a 


59 n/a 61 n/a 


39 n/a 


59 n/a 


57 n/a 


53 n/a 


47 n/a 57 n/a 


As a teacher, I feel respected 
in today’s society 


54 47 


55 48 52 41 


51 49 


57 49 


58 46 


52 47 


55 45 53 48 


BASE 


1011 1981 


523 972 240 375 


309 491 


95 142 


159 326 


757 1513 


301 685 710 1 296 



Teachers’ Attitudes Toward Speciek' Aspects of Job Satisfaction: 

By Type of School, Experience, /YND Gender 

QUESTION: I would like to read you some statements people hare made about 

their Jobs. For each, please Udl me if you agree strongly, agree 
somewhat, disagree .somewhat, or disagree strongly in terms of your 
own Job as a teacher in the public schools. (READ EACH 
STATEMENT) 



“AGREE STRONGLY” 


OR “AGREE 


SOMEWHAT” 




TYPE OF SCHOOL 


EXPERIEMCE 


GENDER 





TOTAL 






KLEMEN- 

TARV 

tCkC 



.IlNIOR 

HIGH 

toe 



HIGH 
S( HOOL 



LESS THAN 
5 YEARS 5-B YEARS OR MORE 



MALE FEMALE 



i ^ f 40 
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CHAPTER 2: EVALUATING THE QUALITY OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 




Overall Quality of Education 

Just as teachers have seen numerous improvements in their profession, they also 
beli(;ve tiiat the education system, as a whole, has made improvements over the past 
decade. Teachers are pleased with the overall quality of education in their schools. 
Nine in ten teachers report the quality of education in their schools is excellent 
(47%) or good (45%). In 1984, they were slightly more likely to say good (49%) than 
excellent (42%). Currently, only 6% say fair and 1% poor (7% and 1% in 1984, respec- 
tively). 

Teachers in elementarv' schools (53%) are more likely than those in junior high 
(45%) or high schools (38%) to rate the quality of education in their schools as excel- 
lent. This pattern was similar in 1984. Regardless of their years of teaching experi- 
ence or whether they are male or female, majorities of teachers rate quality in their 
schools as either excellent or good. 



Table 2-1 lEACHEas’ OVER/\LL RATINGS OF THEIR SCHOOLS 

QUESTION: As you know, there has been muck discussion recently about 

American education and especially about our primary and secondary 
public schools, Thinking about the public school in which you teach, 
how would you rate the quality of education in your school — 
excellent, good, fair or poor? 

TYPE OF SCHOOL EXPERIENCE GENDER 



ELEMEN- .Il NIOR HIGH LESS THAN 10 YEARS 

TOTAL TARY HIGH SCHOOL 5 YEARS .i-O YEARS OR MORE MALE FEMALE 





‘95 


‘84 


‘95 ‘84 


‘95 ‘84 


‘95 ‘84 


‘95 ‘84 


‘95 ‘84 


‘95 ‘84 


‘95 ‘84 


‘95 ‘84 










P E 


R C 


E N 


T A 


G E 








I 




















Excellent 


47 


42. 


53 50 


45 40 


38 31 


43 33 


43 39 


49 44 


44 33 


49 47 


Good 


45 


49 


41 44 


4& 51 


52 57 


45 56 


50 51 


44 48 


47 55 


45 46 


Fair 


6 


■h 


5 5 


7 8 


9 10 


11 7 


5 9 


6 7 


7 10 


6 6 


Poor 


1 


j 

/i: 


1 1 


2 2 


1 1 


1 2 


1 1 


1 1 


2 1 


1 1 


BASE 


101111981 


523 972 


240 375 


309 491 


95 142 


159 326 


757 1513 


301 685 


710 1296 
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Rating Their Schools on Specific Ed ucational Issues 

In rating several criteria by which public schools can be judged, majorities of 
teachers give positive ratings to the quality of teachers in their schools (96%), the 
curriculum in general (85%), academic standards in their schools (85%) and parental 
and community support (61%). Half (49%) give positive ratings to the funds avail- 
able for use by their schools. Each of these have seen increases in positive ratings 
since 1984. 

Of these five possible criteria, only the quality of teachers in your school is rated 
excellent by a majority (55%) of teachers. Four in ten (40%) teachers rate the aca- 
demic standards in their schools as excellent, three in ten (32%) the curriculum in 
general, two in ten (22%) parental and community support for their schools, and 
one in ten (11%) the funds available for use by their schools. 

WTiile such positive ratings are still the minority, excellent ratings have increased 
since 1984. At that time, the quality of teachers received an excellent rating by 37% 
(an increase of 18%); academic standards by 26% (an increase of 14%); curriculum 
by 25% (an increase of 7%); and parental and community support by 16% (an increase 
of 6%). 



Figure 3 
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In 1984, teachers in all 
types of schools had similar 
views about parental and 
community support. 

Today, urban experiences 
are much worse while others 
have seen improvements. 




mm Suburban 

mi ^ural 




The proportions of teachers who give either excellent or good ratings to parental 
and community support for their schools has increased since 1984 among teachers 
in the suburbs (from 55% to 75%) and in rural areas (from 55% to 63%). However, it 
h;is decreased in city schools from over half (53%) in 1984 to less than four in ten 
(37%) in 1995. Likewise, while suburban and rural teachers have seen improvements 
in their schools’ curriculum and academic standards over the past twelve years, 
urban teachers have not seen these kinds of changes in their own schools. Positive 
ratings for the level of public support, teachers receive have increased in the Midwest 

30 
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(I'rom ')!)% to (i8%) and South (from 52 ','i'i to (>()%). Teachers in tlu' West remain k'ss 
satisfied with the fundintt their schools receive, as compared to their peers in other 
regions of the countr\'; it is the only region thtit has not seen an increase since 1084. 
There is little variat ion among teachers across the country' regarding quality of teach- 
ers, the curriculum in general, and academic standards in their schools. 

'feachers of different grade levels vaiy little in their positive ratings for each of 
these five criteria, and since 1984, proportions for each have either increased or 
remained the sam<‘; junior high teachers show the largest increases. Differences 
between male and female teachers ('xhibit a similar pattern, with men showing larg- 
er increases than women for each item betwt'on 1984 and 1995. 



Table 2-2 Teachers’ R/\tings of Their Scuooiii on Specific Educational Issues 

QUESTION; lam going to read several criteria on which public schools can be 

judged. For each, please tell me whether gou would rate gour. school 
excellent, good. fair, or poor. (READ EACH ITEM) 

EXCEI.LKNT GOOD FAIR POOR 

‘95 ‘84 *95 *84 *95 *84 *95 *84 

PERCENTAGE 



The quality of teachers 
in your school 


55 


37 


41 


53 


4 


9 




♦ 


.‘\cademic standards 
in your school 


40 


26 


45 


53 


14 


18 


1 


3 


The curriculum in general 


02 


25 


53 


56 


14 


17 


1 


2 


Parental and communitv' 
support for the school 


22 


16 


38 


38 


28 


30 


11 


15 


Funds available for use 
by your school 


11 


10 


38 


32 


33 


37 


18 


20 



BASE 1995:1011 1984:1981 



*Less than 0.5% 



1 





21 




Table 2-3 



The qualiU’ of teachers 
in your school 

The curriculum in general 

Academic standards 
in your school 

Parental and communiU' 
support for the school 

Funds available for use 
by your school 



Teachers’ Ratings of Their Schools on Specific Educational Issues: 

By Region and Size of Puce 

QUESTION: I am going to read several criteria on which public schools can be 

Judged. For each, please tell me whether you would rate your school 
excellent, good, fair, or poor. (READ E4CH ITEM) 







“EXCELLENT” OR 


“GOOD” 








REGION 






SIZE OF PLACE 




VOTAL 

T/2ACHERS 


HAST 


MIDWEST SOUTH 


W'EST 


CITY 


SUBURB 


RURAL 


‘95 ‘84 


*95 ‘84 


‘95 ‘84 ‘95 ‘84 


‘95 ‘84 


‘95 ‘84 


‘95 *84 


•95 ‘84 






PERCE 


N T A 


G E 






96 90 


96 91 


96 90 95 90 


95 89 


92 85 


98 91 


95 92 



85 81 


83 81 


87 80 


84 81 


85 79 


77 79 


86 81 


88 81 


85-78 


84 77 


88 81 


85 78 


82 76 


74 73 


90 80 


88 79 


61 55 

■ -'4 


57 51 


08 59 


60 52 


55 59 


37 53 


75 55 


63 55 


-i 

49i42 


49 43 


53 42 


53 43 


36 35 


43 36 


56 41 


42 46 



i --i 



Table 2-4 


Teachers’ Ratings of Their Schools on Specific Educational Issues: 




By Type of School, Experience, and Gender 








QUESTIONS / am going to read several criteria on which public schools can be 






judged. For each, plea.se tell me whether you would rate your school 






excellent^ goody fairy or poor. (READ EACH ITEM) 












-EXCELLENT” OR -GOOD” 










TYPE OF SCHOOL 


EXPERIENCE 


GENDER 






ELEMEN- 


JDNIOR HIGH 


LESS THAN 10 YEARS 


MALE 


FEMALE 




TOTAL 


TARY 


HIGH SCHOOL 


5 YEARS 5*9 YEARS OR MORE 




*95 *84 


*95 *84 


*95 *84 *95 *84 


*95 *84 *95 *84 *95 *84 


*95 *84 * 


*95 *84 








P E R C 


E N T A G E 






The quality- of teachers 
in your school 


96 90 


96 92 


94 89 95 87 


96 89 94 90 96 90 


95 87 


96 91 


The curriculum in general 


85 81 


S4 83 


■'S 80 78 


82 73 84 83 85 81 


84 75 


85 83 


Academic standards 


85 78 


S7 83 


85 76 oU 72 


86 70 82 79 85 79 


81 72 


86 81 


in your school 














Parental and community 


61 55 


63 59 


61 51 57 50 


56 47 57 56 62 55 


56 50 


62 57 


support for the school 










":k4 

- 




Funds available for use 


49 42 


49 44 


50 41 48 41 


56 44 45 43 i8 41 


46 S 


50 44 


by your school 
















- 


- .. 










BASE 


lOlIjMI 


523 972 


240 375 309 491 


95 142 159 3^ 757 ^13 


301 685 


710 1236 



-i 

' I 



o 




1 
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Problems Teachers Face in Their Schools 



Since 1985, larger proportions of junior high and high school teachers feel that 
problems in their public schools are either very or somewhat serious. Those who 
think the amount of drinking by students is a serious problem increased from 66% 
in 198.5 to 81% in 1989; in 1995, it is 76%. Concern about the number of students 
using drugs also increased, from 58% in 1985 to 70% in 1989; currently it is 64%. 
Student dhriking is more likely to be considered a serious problem by teachers as 
they move farther out of the inner city to rural communities, whilerfra <7 use is more 
likely to be a serious problem for city schools. Both are more likely to be considered 
serious problems in high schools than in junior highs. 



Figure 4 
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Teenage drinking remains 
a problem; however, many 
schools have seen 
improvements in the past 
six years. 



mi Inner City 
other Urban 
Suburban 




Small Town 
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Rural 
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Figure 5 
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Teachers in urban schools 
are most likely to have 
problems with student drug 
use, though it has declined 
somewhat since 1989, 

Howei ery improvements over 
the past six years have been 
more significant in rural and 
suburban schools. 



Inner City 



j Other Urban 



Suburban 




Small Town 
Rural 
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The proportion of teachers who think the number ot'te(mat»e pregnancies is a 
serious proi)lent increased from 49'.Y, in 1985 to BT’.". in 1989; currently it is 59%. This 
is less likely to be considered a serious problem by teaclters in the suburbs com- 
pared to those in rural areas, small towns, or cities, and amon>> high scliool ratlier 
than junior Itigh teaclters. It is more likely to be considered ;i serious problem by 
teachers in the South titan in any other region of the count r>-. 




liliUe most teachers saw 
dramatic increases in teen 
pregnancies between L9S5 
and L9S9, which hare 
since leveled ojfy teachers 
in other urban areas are 
more iikeig to have seen an 
opposing trend. 




IniuT ('Uy 
Other Irbun 
Suburban 
Small Tonmi 
R ural 



Today, violence in schools is considered a problem by ntiiny teachers. Forty-one 
percent of tetichers say the incidence of violence in and around schools is a serious 
problem. It is more likely to be considered serious by teachers in inner cities (72%) 
and other urban areas (54%) compared to those in the suburbs (41%), rural areas 
(80%) and small towms (28%). Similarly, 25% of junior high and high school teach- 
ers say the number of students carrying handguns, knives and other weapons to 
school is a serious problem, mostly in inner cities (46%) and other urban areas (81%), 
as compared to rural tireas (24%). the suburbs (20?O, and small towms (18%). However, 
even though these problems are less common in suburban and rural communities, 
they have not escaped the growing trend of violence among young people. In fact, 
in 1998 one in seven teachers in urban and suburban schools had been the \’ictim 
of a \dolent act that occurred in or around their schools.- 

The number of students who lack basic skills in grades seven through twelve has 
decreased as a serious problem, from 80% in 1984 to 74% in 19!)5. At least eight in 
ten teachers in inner city (87%) and other urban schools (79%) consider this a prob- 
lem. compared to no less than two-thirds of teachers in rural areas (74%). small 
towns (72%) and the suburbs (68%). Similarly, the proportion who consider teenage 



O 
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suicides a serious problem has decreased from 18% to 14%. But once again, while 
suburban and rural teachers express less concern that they did twelve years ago, 
urban teachers have become more concerned with the problem of teen suicides. 

Since 1085. larger proportions of elementary school teachers also believe that 
many problems in their public schools are either very or somewhat serious. 
Overcrowded classes as a serious problem has increased slightly (from 49% in 1985 
to 51% in 1989. to 58% in 1995). It continues to be considered a more frequent prob- 
lem in the West (70%) than in the East (55%), Midwest (49%) or South (46?4). Not 
surprisingly, it is more often cited as a serious problem by teachers in inner city 
schools (6(5%) rather than other urban (55%), suburban (53%), small town (52%) or 
rural (46%) schools. 



Figure 7 




Over the past decade j 
elementary school teachers 
in different communities had 
varied experiences with 
problems of overcrowding; 
these remain of greatest 
concern for inner city 
teachers. 
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Figure 8 
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Problems with absenteeism 
peaked for elementary 
school teachers in 1989, and 
have declined considerably 
since then in all types of 
schools. But the differences 
between inner city schools 
and other schools have been 
consistent over time. 
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The problem oi' absenteeism increased considerably between 1!)H5 and 19(S9, i'rom 
2(S'-o to 59^,. Since then it has decreased to 94%. It is almost twice as likely to be con- 
sidered a serious problem by teachers in the West (4(i%) than in the Plast (25%), and 
in inner cities (50%) compared to other urban areas (40%), rural areas (90%), small 
towTis (97%) and the suburbs (20%). 

Half of all elementarv' school teachers indicate that students’ lack of intere.st in 
their classes is a serious problem. This is more likely to be a problem in the South 
(56%), than in the We.st (51%), Midwest (46%) or the East (41%). It is lea.st likely to 
be a serious problem for teachers in the suburbs (95%) — at least hall the teach- 
ers in other areas consider it a veiy or somewhat serious problem. 

Inadequate programs for remedial students are a serious problem for two in five 
(41%) elementary school teachers. It is considerably higher for teachers in the 
West (54%) than for those in the East (44%), South (99%) or Mitiwest (99%). It is 
less likely to be a serious problem for teachers in suburban (95%) or rural (95%) 
schools, compared to those in small towns (44%), inner cities (48%) or other urban 
areas (60%). 

The incidence of violence in and around elementarv' schools (26%) is considerably 
less of a concern than in junior high and high schools (41%). However, it is a serious 
problem for 95% of elementary school teachers in the West and for 51% of teachers 
in inner city grade schools. By contrast, it is a serious problem for no more than one- 
third of the teachers in other urban areas, small towns, suburbs and rural areas. 
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Table 2-5 


Teachers Evaluate Problems in the Schools 










QUESTION: 


I am going to read some things that some people have said are 










problems with the public schools. After / read each one, please tell me 
if you think that problem is very serious, somewhat serious, not very 
seriouSf or not at all serious in the public .school in which you teach. 








(READ EACH ITl )l) 












VERY 


SOMEWHAT 


NOT VERY 


NOT AT Ml 




SEROUS 


SKROll S 


SEROUS 


SEROUS 




‘95 


'85 


‘95 ‘85 


‘95 


‘85 


‘95 


‘85 


TEACHERS OF GRADES 7-12 






PERCE 


N T A 


G E 






The amount of drinking 
by students 


26 


27 


50 39 


18 


20 


5 


13 


The number of students 
who lack basic skills 


21 


30 


53 50 


22 


16 


4 


4 


The number of students 
using drugs 


i:l 


14 


50 44 


30 


29 


5 


11 


The number of teenage 
pregnancies 


20 


19 


39 30 


25 


29 


15 


20 


The number of dropouts 


10 


13 


33 27 


34 


34 


22 


22 


Incidence of violence in 
and around schools 


8 


n/a 


33 n/a 


42 


n/a 


18 


n/a 


The number of students 


5 


n/a 


20 n/a 


39 


n/a 


36 


n/a 


carrying handguns, knives 
and weapons to school 
















The number of teenage 
suicides 


3 


4 


12 13 


36 


33 


49 


45 


BASE 199S:S1S 


1 93 S : 


3 2 0 












TEACHERS OF GRADES K-6 






PERCE 


N T A 


G E 






Overcrowded classes 


18 


18 


35 31 


24 


29 


23 


21 


Students’ lack of interest in 
their classes 


10 


n/a 


40 n/a 


36 


n/a 


14 


n/a 


Inadequate programs for 
remedial students 


10 


n/a 


32 n/a 


30 


n/a 


28 


n/a 


Absenteeism 


6 


6 


29 22 


40 


41 


25 


30 


Incidence of violence in 
and around schools 


4 


n/a 


23 n/a 


38 


n/a 


35 


n/a 








1 J / 1 










B A S E 1995:523 


198 5 


: 1 1 24 
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Table 2-6 



Teachers Evvu ate Problems in the Schools: By Size of Puce 

QUESTION: lam going to read some things that some people hare said are 

problems with the public schools. After ! read each one. please tell me 
if you think that problem is very seriau.s, .somewhat serious, not very 
,srno(/,s, or not at all serious in the public .school in which you teach. 
(RKW EACH ITEM) 





“VERY 


S E R 1 O U S “ 


OR “SOMEWHAT SERIOUS” 








SIZE OF PLACE 


TOTAL 
TEA( IIKRS 


INNER 1 ITY 


OTHER I RBAN 


SI BI RB SMALL TOWN RTRAL 


‘95 '85 


*95 ‘85 


*95 ‘85 


‘95 ‘85 ‘95 ‘85 ‘95 ‘85 



TEACHERS OF GILVDES 7-12 






P E 


R C 


E 


N T 


A G 


E 








The amount of drinking 


76 66 


61 


60 


69 


68 


77 


71 


80 


60 


80 


67 


by students 

The number of students 


74 80 


87 


83 


79 


90 


t)8 


76 


72 


81 


74 


79 


who lark basic skills 
The number of students 


64 58 


73 


63 


73 


66 


59 


68 


67 


55 


55 


49 


using drugs 

The number of teenage 


59 "Ip 


81 


57 


71 


62 


43 


32 


58 


54 


62 


47 


pregnancies 

The number of dropouts 


44 to 

-A 


69 


49 


52 


48 


29 


30 


40 


44 


47 


36 


Incidence of \iolence in 


41 lOa 


72 


n/a 


54 


n/a 


U 


n/a 


28 


n/a 


30 


n/a 


and around schools 
The number of students 


25 W 

•iW’' •' 1 


46 


n/a 


31 


n/a 


20 


n/a 


18 


n/a 


24 


n/a 


earning handguns, knives 
and weapons to school 

The number of teenage 


14 18 


18 


10 


21 


30 


15 


21 


10 


10 


13 


21 


suicides 

n A c 


■ ■ i 

518 _820 


67 


93 


52 


102 


137 


251 


141 


216 


119 


156 



TEACHERS OF GRADES K4 
Overcrowded classes 






P 


r 


R C 


E H 


T 


A G 


E 








53 


-•"SJ* ■ ^ 

49 


66 


60 


55 


44 


53 


50 


52 


48 


46 


50 


Students' lack of interest ir 
their classes 


50 


n/a 


65 


n/a 


57 


n/a 


35 


n/a 


49 


n/a 


56 


n/a 


Inadetiuate programs for 
remedial .students 


41 


n/a 

■ 


48 


n/a 


60 


n/a 


35 


n/a 


44 


n/a 


35 


n/a 


Absenteeism 


34 


28 


50 


42 


40 


31 


20 


18 


37 


26 


36 


31 


Incidence of violence in 
and around schools 


26 


n/a 


51 


n/a 


34 


n/a 


20 


n/a 


25 


n/a 


16 


n/a 


BASE 


523 


1124 


iZ 


•■82 




134 


•42 


300 


•42 


284 


109 


220 



O 
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Table 2-7 teachers Evaluate Problems in the Schools: By Region 

QUESTION: lam going to read some things that some people have said are 

problems with the public schools, ,4fler I read each one, please tell me 
if you think that problem is very serious, somewhat serious, not very 
seriows, or not at all serious in the public school in which you teach, 
(READ EACH ITEM) 





“VERY SERIOUS*^ 


OR “SOMEWHAT 


SERIOUS” 






REGION 




rOTAI. 

TK.M'HKKS 


i:\ST MIDWK 


ST SOI ru 


w KSl 





‘95 


‘85 


‘95 


‘85 


‘95 


‘85 


‘95 


‘85 


‘95 


‘85 


TL\CHERS OF GRADKS 7-12 






P 


E R 


C E 


N T 


A G 


E 






Tho amount of drinking 
by .students 


76 


66 


79 


59 


80 


79 


68 


57 


79 


69 


The number of students 
who lack basic skills 


74 


80 


70 


81 


f)6 


72 


78 


85 


82 


83 


The number of students 
using drugs 


64 


58 

.fc- I 

■cr . ,, "i 


68 


61 


62 


61 


56 


54 


id 


60 


The number of teenage 
pregnancies 


59 


49 ’ 


51 


47 


58 


40 


67 


60 


57 


42 


The number of dropouts 


44 


40 


36 


32 


37 


28 


49 


50 


54 


49 


Incidence of violence in 
and around schools 


41 


n/a 


42 


n/a 


37 


n/a 


45 


n/a 


38 


n/a 


The number of students 
canying handguns, knives 
and weapons to school 


25 


n/a 


22 


n/a 


19 


n/a 


31 


n/a 


28 


n/a 


The number of teenage 
suicides 


14 


18 


14 


21 


16 


20 


11 


14 


17 


15 


BASE 


518 


820 


99 


312 


156 


112 


167 


136 


96 


260 


TEACHKKS OF GRADH.S K-(i 






P 


E R 


C E 


N T 


A G 


E 






Overcrowded classes 


53 


49 


55 


44 


49 


44 


46 


52 


70 


62 


Students' lack of intere.st in 
their ci<Lss('s 


50 


n/a 


41 


n/a 


46 


n/a 


56 


n/a 


51 


n/a 


Inade(iuate programs for 
remedial .students 


41 


n/a 


44 


n/a 


33 


n'a 


39 


n/a 


54 


n/a 


.Absenteeism 


34 


28 


225 


30 


31 


22 


35 


29 


46 


30 


Incidence of violence in 
and around .schools 


26 


n/a 


22 


n/a 


23 


n/a 


27 


n/a 


35 


n/a 


BASE 


523 


1124 


100 


395 


132 


156 


138 


209 


103 


364 



O 
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Table 2-8 Tfiachers Evaluate Problems in the Schools: 

By Type of School and Experience 

QUESTION: / am going to read some things that some people have said are 

problems with the public schools. Afte** ^ read each one, please tell me 
if you think that problem is very serious^ somewhat serious, not very 
serious, or not at all serious in the public school in which you teach. 
(READ EACH ITEM) 









« V 


E R Y S 


E R 1 O U S 


O R “ 


SOM 


E W H A 


T S E 


R 1 O U 


s •* 










TYPE OF SCHOOL 








EXPERIENCE 








TOTAL 

TKACHKRS 


.HMOR high 
SCHOOL 


HIGH SCHOOL 


LKSS THAN 
1(1 VKARS 


10 TO 19 
VKARS 


20 VKARS 
OK MO UK 




‘95 


‘85 


‘95 


‘85 


‘95 


‘85 


‘95 


‘85 


‘95 


‘85 


‘95 


‘85 


TEACHERS OF GRADES 7-12 








P E 


R C 


E 


N T 


A G 


E 








The amount of drinking 
by students 


76 


65 


63 


51 


87 


81 


83 


73 


70 


62 


76 


66 


The number of students 


74 


80 


74 


80 


72 


80 


71 


82 


72 


84 


76 


73 


who lack basic skills 


























The number of students 


64 


mi 

59 


58 


50 


69 


67 


75 


58 


57 


60 


62 


56 


using drugs 




r.-Q-A"”- . -C 






















The number of teenage 
pregnancies 


59 


’’ 48 " 

89 : 


46 


37 


69 


59 


58 


55 


55 


48 


63 


44 


Th(‘ number of dropouts 


44 


30 


30 


54 


50 


43 


46 


40 


38 


47 


35 


Incidence of\iolence in 


41 


n/a 


43 


n/a 


38 


n/a 


49 


n/a 


35 


n/a 


40 


n/a 


and around schools 


























The number of students 


25 


n/a 


27 


n/a 


23 


n/a 


34 


n/a 


21 


n/a 


23 


n/a 


carr\'ing handguns, kni\('s 
and weapons to school 


























The number of teenage* 


14 


18 


14 


18 


16 


18 


18 


21 


12 


19 


14 


13 


suicides 










- 
















BASE 


518 


820 


240 


407 


309 


453 


116 


137 


159 


399 


243 


284 



41 

o 
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Table 2-9 



Budget and Reform Issues 

Most teachers do not agree that fund allocations in their districts are equitable. 
However, only a third agree that funds to serve children with special needs are too 
high. One-fifth (21%) of teachers agree tnat the allocation of funds across school 
districts in their states is equitable; four in five disagree (79%). The proportions 
vary little, despite the type of community where schools are located, the type of 
school in which they teach, the number of years of experience, and gender (differ- 
ing by no more than 4%). Teachers in the South (25%) are more inclined to agree 
than those in other regions. 

One-third (34%) of teachers agree that the proportion of funds in their school 
districts going to serve children with special needs is too high; 64% disagree. Not 
surprisingly, teachers in inner city schools (30%) — where students are more often 
faced with environmental pressures and family concerns that leave them ill pre- 
pared for the classroom — agree somewhat less with this statement than teachers 
in other urban areas (37%), as well as those in small towns (38%), rural areas (34%) 
or the suburbs (32%). Teachers in the South (29%) are less likely to agree than teach- 
ers in other regions. Male teachers (41%) are more inclined to feel this way than 
female teachers (31%). TWo in five teachers in both junior higli (40%) and high school 
(40%) agree that funds going to serve children with special needs are too high, com- 
pared to only 27% of elementary school teachers. 



Attititdes About Fund Allocation 

QUESTION; Do you agree or disagree with the following statements? 





AGRKE 


DISAGREE 




PERCE 


N T A G E 


The proportion of funds in my district going to serve children 
with special needs is too high 


• 'h . ^ 


■'0:' 


1 feel that the allocation of funds across school districts 
in my state is equitable 


21 





B A S E 1995:1011 




Table 2-10 Attitudes About Fund Ai.lo( ation: 

By Region and Size of Place 

QUESTION: Do you agree or disagree with the following statements? 

Base: % Who Agree 



REGION 



SIZE OF PUCE 



MID INNKR OTHER SIB- SMAU. 





TOTAL 


HAST 


WEST 


SOITH 


WEST 


ciTV 


1 RBAN 1 RBAN 


TOWN 


RlRAl. 








P 


E R 


C E N 


T A 


G E 







1 feel that the allocation of 


'21 


21 


23 


20 


23 


23 


20 


24 


20 


funds across school districts in 
my state is equitable 








i*' 












The proportion of funds in my 


34 


27 


40 


40 


25 


27 


37 


41 


31 



district going to ser\e children 
with special needs is too high 



BASE 



1011 523 240 309 95 159 757 301 710 



Table 2-11 Attitudes Aboit Ft nd Allocation: 

By Type of School, Years of Experience, and Gender 

QUESTION: Do you agree or disagree with the following statements? 

Base: % Who Agree 









TYPE OF SCHOOL YEARS OF TEACHING EXPERIENCE 


GENDER 




TOTAL 


kleme: 

TARI 


S JIMOR 

IIIOH 


HIGH LESS 

SCHOOL THAN 10 


r> 9 


10 OR 

MORE \ 


lALK FEMALE 








P E 


R C E N 


T A 


G E 




1 feel that the allocation of 
funds across school districts in 
my state is equitable 


21 


19 


17 


25 21 


21 


21 21 


22 19 


The [iroportion of funds in my 
district going to serve children 
with special needs is too high 


34 


38 


37 


29 35 


30 


37 32 


38 34 


BASE 


1011 


197 


278 


340 196 


148 


98 271 


275 216 
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Table 2-12 



Positive KITect 
Negative Kffect 
No Kfteet At All 

BASE 




Teachers’ Views of Immigration Legisiation (Proposition 187) 

('alifornia has recently passed legislation requiring that children must be docu- 
mented residents before being permitted to attend public schools; the legislation 
is commonly known as “Prop 187.” 

Teachers outside California are veiy clear where they stand on the possible effects 
of legislation similar to Proposition 187 on their ability to teach: three-quarters 
(72%) say it would have no effect at all. Teachers in inner city schools (61%) and 
other urban area schools (65%) are le.ss inclined to feel this way than those in the 
suburbs (70%), rural areas (75%) or small towns (79%). 

In California, where this legislation was passed by voters (although it was eryoined 
in November 1994), opinions are not so distinct. While a plurality of 47% says the 
legislation will have no effect at all on their ability to teach, one in three (83%) say 
it will have a negative effect, and one in five ( 19%) a positive one. Teachers in rural 
California (70%) are conside:.ably more likely than others to say the legislation will 
have no effect at all. Those in small towns (40%) and the suburbs (39%) are more 
likely to say it will have a negative effect. Suburban teachers are also likely to say it 
will have a positive effect (26%), suggesting that teachers in the suburbs are the 
most ambivalent about the potential effects of the legislation. 



Effect of Proposition 187 on ABitm' to Teach 

QUESTION: You are probably aware of California’s Proposition 187, the recent 

legislation requiring that children must be documented residents 
before being permitted to attend public schools. In your opinion, what 
type of effect do you think Proposition 187 will hare on your ability to 
teach — a positive effect, negative effect, or no effect at all? 

QUESTION: If similar legislation was passed in your state, what type of effect do 

you think it would have m your ability to teach — a positive effect, 
negative effect, or no effect at all? 



OUTSIDE C 


A L 1 F O R N 1 


1 A 


C 


: A L 1 


F O R N 


1 A ONLY 






SIZE OF PUCE 








SIZE OF PUCE 




rOTAI. 


INNKR OTHKR 
riTY IRBAN 


SUB- 

I'RBAN 


SMAU 

TOWN 


Rl'RAL 


TOTAL 


INNKR 

CITY 


OTIIKR 

URBAN 


SI B 
CRBAN 


SMALL 

TOWN 


RTRAL 






P E 


R 


C E 


N T 


A G 


E 








14 


20 8 


14 


13 


12 


19 


14 


15 


26 


20 


10 


12 


18 24 


13 


7 


11 




24 


31 


39 


40 


20 


72 


61 65 


70 


79 


75 


$ 7 . 


62 


54 


35 


35 


70 


916 


127 85 


240 


255 


206 


•:;95 ’ 


21 


13 


31 


20 


10 







strengthening the Quality of Education 



As the challenges and problems that teachers confront at school have changed 
over the past decade, so have their views about how the quality of education can be 
strengthened. Growdng concerns about violence and changes in the academic needs 
of students are reflected in teachers’ views about the suggested actions that might 
positively impact the quality of education. Based on overall ex])eriences at their 
schools, most teachers believe that emphasizing school discipline, basic skills and 
broadening the curriculum would have a positive effect on education in general. 
Majorities also believe there would be positive outcomes as a result of tightening 
graduation requirements, establishing minimum competency tests and increasing 
the amount of homework required of students. 

Avast majority of teachers believe emphasizing school discipline and safety would 
have either a strongly (75%) or somewhat (22%) positive effect on education in gen- 
eral. Since 1984, tliere has been a considerable increase in the number of teachers 
who feel this suggestion would have a strongly positive effect, from 60% to 75%. No 
other suggested action has gained support to this extent. According to a majority' of 
teachers, emphasizing basic skills, such as reading, wTiting, and math, would also 
have a strong (70%) or somewhat (26%) positive effect on education in general. This 
has changed only slightly since 1984, when 74% felt strongly positive and 23% were 
somewhat positive about this suggestion. Regardless of region, size of community, 
type of school in which they teach, years of experience or gender, no less than 94% 
of teachers say emphasizing school discipline and safety would have a positive effect. 

Broadening the curriculum to include such things as computer literacy and for- 
eign languages also is a popular suggestion for improving the quality of education, 
with 58% of teachers feeling it would have a strongly positive effect (up from 49% in 
1984) and 36% a somewhat p< itive effect. Nine in ten teachers feel broadening the 
curriculum in these ways would have a positive effect, regardless of region, size of 
community, type of school in which they teach, years of experience or gender. 

OBSERVATION: This shift may be a reftectton of the exponential growth in the 

day-to-day use of computer technology and the new wave of 
immigration into the country, two trends that are particularly 
noticeable to teachers and which have greatly diversified the 
public school population over the past decade. 



Tightening graduation requirements to include more academically stringent sub- 
jects would have either a strongly (38%) or somewhat (42%) positive effect on edu- 
cation according to four in five teachers. In 1984, 50% of teachers felt it would be 
strongly positive and 41% thought it would be somewhat positive. There are differ- 
ences among teachers’ views on tightening graduation requirements in this man- 
ner. Teachers in the West (74%) are less likely to feel it Nvill have a positive effect 
than those in the Midwest (80%), South (82%) or Ea.st (86%). Elementary scitool 
teachers (84%) are more likely to consider this suggestion as positive than are teach- 
ers in junior high (79%) or high school (75%). 
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Eight in ten teachers believe that establishing minimum competency tests for 
students at predetermined grade levels would have a strongly (31%) or somewhat 
(46%) positive effect on education in general, a decline of 1 1% since 1984 for those 
who feel the effect would be strongly positive. High .school (85%) and junior high 
(81%) teachers are more likely to feel this suggestion would have a positive effect 
than elementary school teachers (73%). Teachers in the E;ist (84%) are more inclined 
to feel this way than those in other regions of the countiT. 

Three out of five teachers feel it would have either a strongly (14%) or somewhat 
(48%) positive effect on education in general to increa.se the amount of homework 
required by students. However, since 1984, there has been an increase from 24% to 
36% of teachers who feel increasing homework would have afiomeivhat negative 
effect. Teachers with five to nine years’ exjierience (56%) are less likely to think it 
will have a positive effect than those with less (60%) or more (64%) experience. 
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Table 2-13 Whether Suggested Changes Will Have a Positim- Effect on Education 

IN General 

QUESTION: Based on your overall expirience at your school, and whether or not 

your school already has such a policy, please tell me whether you 
think each suggestion would have a strongly positive effect, a 
somewhat positive effect, a .somewhat negative effect, or a strongly 
negative effect on education in general. (HEAD EACH ITEM) 





STRONCiLV 

posmvK 


SOM KWH AT 
POSITIVK 


SOMKUIIAT 

NK(iATlVK 


STRONG L\ 
\K(iATI\ K 




‘95 


‘84 


‘95 


‘84 


‘95 


‘84 


‘95 ‘84 








P E 


R C E 


N T 


AGE 




Emphasize basic skills, such 
JUS reading, uTiting and math 


70 


74 


26 


23 


3 


2 


1 * 


Emphasize school discipline 
and safety 


75 


60 


22 


35 


2 


3 


1 1 


Broaden the curriculum to 
include such things as 
computer literacy and 
foreign languages 


58 


49 


36 


43 


4 


6 


1 1 


Tighten graduation require- 
ments to include more 
academically stringent 
subjects 


38 


50 


42 


41 


15 


7 


2 1 


Establish minimum 
competency tests for students 
at predetermined gi'ade levels 


31 


42 


46 


45 


16 


9 


4 3 


Increase the amount of home- 
work required of students 


14 


18 


48 


56 


29 


20 


7 4 



BASE 1995:1011 1984:1981 



*Lcss than 0.5% 
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Table 2-14 VVhkthkk Si:ggi-stkd Chan(;ks Will Havk a Positivk Hi'KKcr on Min cation 

IN Gknlral: By Rkgion and Si/.k of Pb\n-: 

QUESTION; Based on your orerall experience at your school, and u hether or not 
your school already has sttch a policy, pleasi^ tell me whether you 
t h i n k each saggesti o n wo u I d h are a s t rang ly posi tire effect , a 
someahat posi tire effect, a somewhat nega tire effect, ora strongly 
n ega tire e ffect o n edu ca tion in gen era 1. ( RKA 1) KA ( 7/ !TBM ) 



rOTAl 
I KACIIKK'' 





■9S ‘84 


Emphasize basic skills, sucli 
a-' icadiit.u. writ in, Hand math 


96 97 


Kmphasize school discipline 
and safct.v 


96 95 


Hmadcn the curriculum 
(o iiu hide such thiiiHs as 
( oinputer literacy and 
loreiHn lanfiuages 


94 92 

crl.C 


I'ighten graduation 
iv(|uiremenLs to include 
mure academically stringein 
subjects 


81 91 


Establish rnininnim 
i nmpetency tests for .stiidenis 
at predetermined grade levels 


78 87 

-X.- 


liii T'-a.se the amount of home 
Work re(piired of .students 


62,73 

j 


BASE 


10111981 



STRONGLY POSITIVE” OR 
REGION 



K \M 
‘95 *84 


MlhU KSl 
■95 ‘84 

PER 


StH 1 H 

'95 ‘84 

C E 


95 97 


96 98 


97 97 


96 96 


97 96 


97 96 


93 94 


95 93 


94 92 


86 92 


80 91 


82 92 


84 88 


76 85 


77 88 


66 75 


59 78 


62 69 


197 684 


278 414 


340 602 



SOMEWHAT POSITIVE” EFFECT 
SIZE OF PUCE 

UK.M (m SllU Rli RIKU 

*95 *84 ’95 *84 ‘95 ‘84 95 ‘84 

N T A G E 



93 92 


93 96 


95 96 


96 98 


94 92 


95 94 


96 95 


!H) 96 


95 88 


92 92 


94 91 


95 93 


74 90 


78 93 


79 91 


81 91 


76 88 


78 91 


76 88 


78 84 


64 70 


64 78 


63 73 


60 70 


196 281 


246 551 


271 869 


216 561 



Table 2-15 



Kmphasizo basic skills, sucli 
:is rcadinf;, writing and math 

Emphasize school discipline 
and safety 

tfroaden the curriculum to 
include such things as 
computer literacy and 
foreign language's 

Tighten graduat ion 
requirements to include 
more actidemically stringent 
subjects 

Establish minimum 
competency tests for students 
at predetermine'd grade levels 

lncrea.s(> the amount of home- 
work reeiuired of students 



Whether StioGKSTED Changes Will Have a Positi\t, Eefect on Edi cation 
IN General: By I'ype of School, Experience, and Gender 

QUESTION: Bofied on your overall experience at your school, and whether or not 

your school already has such a policy, please tell me whether you 
think each suyyestion would hare a stronyly positire effect, a 
somewhat positire effect, a somewhat neyatire effect, or a strongly 
negatire effect on education in general. (READ EACH ITEM) 



“STRONGL Y P OSITI VE” OR “SOMEWHAT POSITIVE” EFFECT 



TYPE OF SCHOOL EXPERIENCE GENOER 



TOTAL 


KLEMK.V 

TARV 


.UMOK 

HIGH 


HIGH 
S( HOOI. 


I.KSS THAN 
5 Yi: ARS 


5-9 YEARS 


10 m:\rs 
OR MORK 


M \LK 


FKMAI.K 


‘95 ‘84 


‘95 ‘84 


‘95 ‘84 


‘95 ‘84 


‘95 ‘84 


‘95 ‘84 


‘95 ‘84 


‘95 ‘84 


‘95 ‘84 






P E 


R C 


E N 


TAG 


E 






0{j 97 


95 97 


96 97 


95 95 


97 96 


97 96 


95 97 


96 97 


95 97 


% 95 


97 95 


96 95 


95 95 


:00 96 


96 95 


96 95 


96 94 


96 96 


94 92 


94 89 


95 96 


95 93 


93 93 


97 93 


94 92 


93 93 


95 92 


81 91 


34 92 


79 92 


lo 90 


32 91 


81 90 


SO 91 


79 91 


81 92 


78 87 


73 85 


81 90 


85 88 


76 93 


71 84 


79 87 


SI 90 


76 86 


62 73 


60 68 


61 77 


66 80 


60 72 


56 70 


64 74 


70 79 


59 70 



CHAPTER 3: STRENGTHENING THE PROFESSION 




Establishing Standards 

Three-quarters of teachers fa\or the current system for establishing profession- 
al standards, which allows individual states to set standards and define certifica- 
tion requirements for teachers. However, support for a state-directed .sy.stcmi of 
establishing teacher standards and certification varies based on the type of com- 
munity where teachers work. Inner city teachei'S are considerably less like- 
ly than small town teachers (80^’i>) to fa\'oi' the current system. Teacheis in rural 
areas (75%), other urban areas (71%) and suburbs (70%) fall between these two 
extremes. Male teachers (78%) are more likely than female teachers (71'b) to agree 
that the job of establishing teacher standards and certification belongs to individ- 
ual states. 

Half (52%) of public school teachers agree that ha\ing a national teachers’ exam- 
ination will pro\ide a sense that there are definable standards of excellence in teach- 
ing (47% disagree). The idea of a national teachers’ examination has sparked debate 
in the profession for many years, so it is not surprising to find ambivalent support. 
There are differences among teachers in different communities. Teachers in the 
inner city (60%) are considerably more likeh’ to agree that a national ti'achers’ exam- 
ination w'ill provide definable teaching standards, compared to le.ss than half (48%) 
of suburban teachers. Those in other urban areas (54 /o), rural areas (58'1,) and small 
towns (51%) fall between these two extremes. Female teachers (55'V.) are more 
inclined than mak' teachers (46%) to believe that having a national teachers' exam- 
ination will help define standards of excellence in teaching. 
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Table 3-1 ViKws ON Est.\bushin(; Standards for thk Tkactung Profession 

QUESTION: Do yoH agree or disagree with the following statements'^ 

Base: % VVlio Agree 



SIZE OF PLACE GENDER 





TOTAI. 


INNKR 

cm 


OTHKK 
1 RBAN 


SI Bl RBAN 


SMAl.l. 

TOWN 


Rl RAL 


MALK 


KKMALt 








P E 


R C E 


N T 


AGE 






The job of establishing 
teacher standards and 
certification belongs to the 
indhidual states 


73 


63 


71 


70 


80 


75 


78 


71 


Having a national teachers' 
examination will procide a 
sense that there are definable 
standards of excellence in 
teaching 


52 


60 


54 


48 


51 


53 


46 


55 


RASP 


1011 


148 


98 


271 


275 


216 


301 


710 



5 



1 

X 



erIq 



m 

AMmcAN 

XeAcm}^ 



Evaluating Suggested Changes for Improving the Profession 

America’s teachers have definite opinions on what will or will not have a positive 
effect on the quality of teaching in public schools. Large majorities believe provid- 
ing incentives to encourage students to go into teaching (92% in ? 995, 94% in 1984), 
making it easier to remove incompetent teachers (89% in 1995. 84% in 1984), and 
requiring competency tests for certification (86% in 1995, 82% in 1984) would have 
a positive effect on the quality of teaching. Smaller majorities feel it would have a 
positive effect to require periodic re-testing of teachers in specific subjects (62% in 
1995. 57% in 1984) and to set higher salaries for teachers who specialize in subjects 
in which there are teacher shortages (56% in 1995, a plurality of 50% in 1984). Three 
in five teachers (59% in 1995; 61% in 1984) think it would have a negative effect to 
allow school districts to hire talented people who are not certified teachers. However, 
two in five (89%; :17% in 1984) teachers continue to agree that allowing school dis- 
tricts to hire talented people who are not certified teachers would have a positive 
effect. 



OBSERVATION: JUs interesting to note that support for competency testing for 

both students and teachers has declined since 1984. 



Teachers in different regions of the country have varied views about these sug- 
gestions for reform. In the East (91%), they are more likely than in the West (80%) 
to think requiring teachers to take competency tests before certification would have 
a positive impact. Since 1984, more teachers in both the East and South are likely 
to feel this way. Teachers in the South (68%) are considerably more likely than in 
any other region to support setting higher salaries for teachers who teach in sci- 
ence and math or other areas in which there are teacher shortages, and the South 
is the only region where there is a significant increase since 1984 in the proportion 
of teachers who feel this way. Teachers in rural areas are supportive of setting high- 
er salaries for scarce teachers (63%), compared to those in cities (57%) or in the 
suburbs (49%). Also, only for teachers in rural areas has there been an increase in 
the proportion who support this suggestion, from 50% in 1984 to 63% in 1995. However, 
teachers in rural areas (57%) are less likely than those in the suburbs (61%) or cities 
(66%) to support periodic re-testing of teachers in their subject matter. Only city 
teachers have seen an increase in the proportion who support this, from 55% in 1984 
to 66% in 1995. 

Teachers of different grade levels, for the most part, share similar views about 
suggestions for reform. However, while all large majorities, junior high teachers 
(93%) are more inclined than elementary (88%) or high school (88%) teachers to 
think it would have a positive effect on the quality of teaching to make it easier to 
remove incompetent teachers. 

Teachers with ten or more years of experiemee are less inclined than teachers 
with fewer years of experience to snv that setting higher salaries for scarce teach- 
ers and requiring periodic testing of teachers would have a positive effect on the 
(luality of leaching in /Vmerica's publip^schools. 
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Table 3-2 Wukthkk Si (iCKsiKn Changks Will Hwk a Posutve Effect on the 

Qi Aun' OF Teachinc 

QUESTION: Again, housed on your overall experience at your school, and whether 

or not your school already has such a policy, please tell me whether 
you think each suggestion would have a strongly positive effect, a 
somewhat positive effect, a somewhat negative effect, ora strongly 
negative effect on the quality of teaching in America’s public schools. 



STRONIil.V 

posrnvK 


SOMEWHAT 

POSITIVE 


SOMEWHAT 

NEGATIVE 


STRONGLY 

NEGATIVE 


‘95 ‘84 


‘95 ‘84 


‘95 ‘84 


‘95 *84 









PER 


C E 


N T A 


G E 






Provide special incentives to 
encourage outstanding 
students to go into teaching 


49 


51 


43 


43 


5 


5 


1 


1 


Make it easier for incompetent; 
teachers to be removed 


54 


52 


35 


32 


8 


10 


3 


4 


Require teachers to take 
competency tests before 
certification 


42 


42 


44 


40 


8 


11 


4 


6 


Set higher salaries for 
teachers who teach in science 
and math or other areas in 
which there are teacher 
shortages 


23 


21 


33 


29 


25 


26 


18 


23 


Require periodic retesting 
of teachers in their subject 
matter 


16 


15 


46 


42 


24 


25 


14 


17 


Allow school districts to hire 
talented people who are not 
u'ftined teachers 


11 


9 


28 


28 


31 


29 


28 


32 



base 1 995:1 0 1 1 1 984:1 98 1 
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Table 3-3 



Whether Sr(iGKSTKi) Cilvnges Will Hue a Positu'e P]ffect on ti:e 
Q i'.uin' OF Teauung: By Region and Size of Place 

QUESTION: Again, based on your overall experience at your school, and whether 

ornot your school already has .such a policy, please tell me whether 
you think each suggestion would have a strongly positive effect, a 
somewhat positive effect, a somewhat negative effect, or a strongly 
negative effect on the quality of teaching in America’s public schools. 



Pro\i(ie spochil incentives to 
encounif’e outstanclinf? 
students to go into teaching 

Make it e;isier for incompetent 
teachers to be removed 

Require teachers to take 
competency tests before 
certification 

Set higher salaries for 
teachers who teach in science 
and math or other areas in 
which there are teacher 
shortages 





“AGREE STR 


O N G L Y 


"OR* 


‘AGREE SOMEWHAT" 




REGION 




SIZE OF PLACE 




TOTAL 

TEACHERS 


EAST MIDWEST 


SOITH 


WEST 


CITY SUBURB 


RURAL 


‘95 ‘84 


‘95 ‘84 ‘95 ‘84 


*95 ‘84 


‘95 ‘84 


‘95 ‘84 '95 ‘84 


‘95 ‘84 




PER 


C E 


N T 


AGE 




91 93 


93 92 92 94 


93 94 


86 93 


91 92 89 93 


94 94 



89,85 


93 83 


85 85 


91 86 


86 85 


88 82 


90 86 


87 85 


86i82 


91 80 


84 85 


88 82 


80 80 


85 84 


87 80 


85 84 




49 50 47 44 68 57 55 47 



57 50 49 50 63 50 




Require periodic retesting 
of teachers in their subject 
matter 

Allow school districts to hire 
talented people who are not 
certified teachers 



62,57 




i y- • 



68 55 
37 41 



66 61 
30 34 



56 53 
45 36 



60 58 
43 42 



66 55 
45 39 



61 56 
35 38 



57 59 
38 36 



BASE 



10111981 197 684 278 414 340 602 196 281 246 551 271 869 216 561 
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Table 3-4 



Provide special incentives to 
encourage outstanding 
students to go into teaching 

Make it e;usier for incompetent 
teachers to be removed 

Require teachers to take 
competency tests before 
certification 

Set higher salaries for 
teachers who teach in science 
and math or other areas in 
which there are teacher 
shortages 

Require periodic retesting 
of teachers in their subject 
matter 

Allow school districts to hire 
talented people who are not 
certified teachers 



BASE 



Whether Si goested Changes Will Have a Positive Efeect on the Quality 
OF Teaching: By Type of School, Experience, and Gender 

QUESTION: Again, baaed on your overall experience at your school, and whether 

or not your school already has such a policy, please tell me whether 
you think each suggestion would have a strongly positive effect, a 
somewhat positive effect, a somewhat negative effect, or a strongly 
negative effect on the quality of teaching in America’s public schools. 







S T R O N 


G L Y 


OR SOMEWHAT POS 


1 T 1 V E 




TYPE OF SCHOOL 






EXPERIENCE 


GENDER 


TOTAL 


KLKMEN^ 

TARY 


.UNIOR 

HIGH 


HIGH 

SCHOOL 


LESS THAN 
5 YEARS 


10 YEARS 
5-9 YEARS OR MORE 
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‘95 ‘84 


‘95 ‘84 


‘95 ‘84 ‘ 


95 ‘84 


‘95 ‘84 


‘95 ‘84 ‘95 ‘84 


‘95 ‘84 ‘95 ‘84 






P E 


R C 
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T A G E 




91 93 


91 93 


91 95 


90 93 


94 95 


92 92 91 93 


93 94 91 93 



89 


85; 


88 


84 


93 


85 


88 


85 


92 


90 


91 


87 


88 


84 


87 


86 


89 


84 


86 


's2‘ 


85 


79 


90 


86 


87 


84 


87 


90 


86 


79 


86 


82 


85 


85 


87 


80 
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62 : 6 ® 




57 53 57 48 55 48 

61 54 64 59 61 61 
41 36 38 41 39 38 



72 65 60 61 54 48 

68 72 70 61 59 54 
35 38 44 40 38 37 



59 51 55 50 

66 59 60 55 
39 41 39 36 



1011 1981 :23 972 240 375 309 491 95 142 159 326 ”57 1513 301 685 710 1296 
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CHAPTER 4: WHY TEACHERS THINK ABOUT LEAVING 



Who Thinks of Leaving Teaching 

On the whole, teachers are less likely to say they have seriously considered leav- 
ing teaching now than they were in 1985. Of those that have considered it, only one 
in four say it is either faii'ly or ver>' likely they will leave for another profession in 
the next five years. Teachers in the East. South, and West have seen considerable 
decreases since 1 985 in the proportions who say they ha\'e considered leaving; only 
in the Midwest has the number remained constant (42% in 1995 vs. 46% in 1985). 

4\vo in five (41%) teachers have, at some time in their careers, seriously consid- 
ered leaving t he profession for another occupation, a 1 decrease from 5 1% in 1 985. 
With this proportion declining over the past decade, it is not surprising that cmly 
one in four (24%) report they are likely to leave teaching for some other profession 
in the next five years. Fully half (51 %) currently say they are not at all likely to leave 
teaching for another profession in the next five years (47'i in 1985), and 24% say 
they are not too likely (26% in 1985). Majorities say they have not considered leav- 
ing, regardless of the region in which they teach, the size of their communities, years 
of experience, gender or type of schools in which they teach. As would be expected, 
teachers who are very satisfied with their careers (26%) are the least likely to have 
considered leaving, compared to those who are somewhat satisfied (52'',) or dis- 
satisfied (75%). 
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TabiB 4-1 Thinks Aboiit Lowing Teaching: By Region 

QUESTION: Have you ever seriously considered leaving teaching to go into some 

other occupation? 

QUESTION: Within the next 5 years, how likely is it that you will leave the 

teaching profession to go into some different occupation — very 
likely, fairly likely, not too likely, or not at all likely? 



REGION 



TOTAL 

TKACHKRS 


ea: 


ST 


MIDWEST 


SOTTH 


WEST 


*95 *85 


*95 


*85 


10 

00 

10 


‘95 ‘85 


•95 ‘85 



EVER SERIOUSLY 






P 


E R 


C E 


N T 


AGE 








CONSIDERED LLWING: 




. ..... .. , 


















Yes. Considered 


41 


51 ' 


:17 


52 


42 


46 


41 


52 


41 


56 


No, Not Considered 


59 


49 


m 


48 


58 


54 


59 


47 


58 


44 


UKELYTO LLWE 
WITHIN THE NEXT 5 YTARS: 






















Veiy Likely 


12 


.'12 


13 


13 


11 


10 


14 


13 


12 


15 
























Fairly Likely 


12 


14 . 


12 


15 


12 


12 


13 


16 


12 


14 
























Not Too Likely 


24 




15 


29 


28 


27 


25 


24 


22 


27 


Not At Ml Likely 


51 


47 


59 


43 


49 


50 


48 


48 


53 


44 












vrj., ' 











BASE 



1011 1046 



197 676 



278 254 



340 22!& 196 591 



o 

ERIC 



48 



Table 4-2 



Who Thinks About Leaving Teaching: By Size of Puce 

QUESTION: Have you ever seriously considered leaving teachiny to go into some 

other occupation ? 

QUESTION: Within the next 5 years, how likely is it that you will leave the 

teaching profession to go into some different occupation — very 
likely, fairly likely, not too likely, or not at all likely? 





TKA 


CHKRS 


INNER CITY 


OTHER I'RBAN 


si:bi:rb 


SMALL 


TOWN 


Rl RAL 




‘95 


‘85 


‘95 


‘85 


‘95 


‘85 


•95 


‘85 


•95 


‘85 


•95 


‘85 


EVER SERIOUSLY 
CONSIDERED LE.WING: 

Yes, Considered 






P 


E 


R C 


E N 


T 


A G 


E 








41 


51 


47 


56 


49 


53 


39 


51 


40 


50 


37 


50 


No, Not Considered 


59 


49 


53 


44 


50 


47 


61 


49 


60 


50 


63 


49 


UKELYTO LEAVE 
WITHIN THE NEXT 5 YEARS: 

Very Likely 


12 


12 


15 


17 


15 


16 


13 


13 


14 


12 


7 


9 


Fairly Likely 


12 


'"l4' 


18 


19 


15 


20 


10 


12 


9 


13 


14 


13 


Not Too Likely 


24 




24 


20 


17 


24 


23 


27 


23 


27 


26 


29 


Not At All Likely 


51 


'47 


43 


45 


51 


40 


54 


47 


53 


48 


52 


48 


BASE 


1011 




148 


284 


98 


231 


271 


528 


275 


478 


216 


340 






O 

ERIC 



49 



Table 4*3 



Who Thinks About Leaving Teaching: By Type of School 

QUESTION: Have you ever seriously considered leaving teaching to go into some 

other occupation? 

QUESTION: Within the next 5 years, how likely is it that you will leave the 

teaching profession to go into some different occupation — very 
likely^ fairly likely, not too likely, or not at all likely? 



TYPE OF SCHO OL 

TOr.M. TK.MMIKRS KLEMKNTARY .HMOR HIGH HIGH SCHOOL 

•95 *85 *95 *85 ‘95 *85 ‘95 ‘85 



EVTIR SERIOUSLY 






PER 


C E 


N T A 


G E 






CONSIDERED LEAVING: 
Yes, Considered 


41 


jC, 


37 


46 


43 


59 


46 


60 


No, Not Considered 


59 


49 ' 


62 


54 


57 


41 


54 


40 



LIKELY TO LEAVE 
WITHIN THE NEXT 5 \EARS: 



\^r>' Likely 


12 


Fairly Likely 


12 


Not Too Likely 


24 


Not At All Likely 


51 




14 


15 


13 


15 


10 


17 


16 


14 


27 


26 


24 


32 


49 


42 


47 


39 



BASE 




240 407 



309 453 




o 

ERIC 



50 



Table 4-4 



Who Thinks Aboit Leaning Teaching: By Experience and Gender 

QUESTION: Have you ever seriously considered leaving teaching to go into some 

other occupation 





QUESTION; Hitliin the next 5 years, how likely is it that you will leai e 
teaching profe.ssion to go into some different occupation - 
likely, fairly likely, not too likely, or not at all likely.^ 


thv 

— nry 


KVKR SERIOl SLY 
('ONSII)EREI) LEAVING; 

Vi‘s. ('(msidercd 


I()T\1. 

I K \< IlKKs 

‘95 ‘85 


l.KSS ni\N 
5 \ i:\Ks 

‘95 *85 


EXPERIENCE 

5-9 1019 

^ i:\Rs 4K\Ks 

‘95 ‘85 ‘95 ‘85 

P E R C E N 


20 u:\K^ 
OH MOKi: 

‘95 ‘85 

TAG 


GENDER 

M\1 I IKMM.i; 

‘95 ‘85 *95 *85 

E 


41 51 


42 38 


39 57 


43 54 


40 46 


50 67 


37 45 


No. Not Coiisidorcd 


59 49 


58 ()2 


ill 13 


57 46 


60 54 


50 32 


63 55 


LIKELY TO LEAVE 
WITHIN THE NEXT 5 YEARS: 

W'\\ Likely 


12 12 


13 10 


7 13 


8 8 


17 20 


15 17 


11 10 


Eaiiiv Likely 


12 14 


23 9 


13 16 


11 17 


11 10 


11 16 


13 13 


Not Too Likely 


24 26 

y.' 


21 29 


34 35 


32 29 


15 17 


24 30 


24 25 


Not At All Likely 


51 47 


43 50 


45 36 


49 45 


5 < 5b 


50 36 


52 51 


BASE 


1011 1846 


95 88 


159 252 


302 894 


455 610 


301 591 


710 1255 



GO 



O 

ERIC 



51 



Table 4-5 



'I'kachkrs Who Think Ahoi t Ih;a\in(i '1’ka( ihni;: 

Bv Dia.rkk of Carkkr Satisfai tion 

QUESTION: Have you ever seriously considered leaving teaching to go into some 

other occupation.^ 

QUESTION: Hilhin the ne.xt 5 years, how likely in it that you will leave the 

leaching profession to go into .some different occupation — very 
likely, fairly likely, not too likely, or not at all likely.^ 



ro'l \I TKACllKKS 
‘95 ‘85 



EVER SERIOl SLY 
CONSIDERED LEAMNG; 

Yes. Consi(iere(i 




\(i. Nut Considered 



LIKELY TO LE.WE 
WITHIN THE NEXT 5 YEARS: 

Veiy Idkely 



Fairly Likely 



Not Too Likely 
Not At All Likely 




SATISFACTION WITH TEACHING AS A CAREER 



\KK^ s\| 


risFIKl) 


SOMEWHAT 

SATISFIED 


DISSA nSFlKI) 


‘95 


'85 


‘95 


‘85 


‘95 


‘85 


PER 


C E N 


T A 


G E 






26 


29 


52 


59 


75 


86 


i 4 


71 


48 


40 


25 


14 


7 


7 


12 


10 


38 


28 


6 


6 


18 


17 


23 


28 


21 


20 


31 


35 


15 


27 


66 


67 


38 


38 


24 


18 



BASE 



1011 



^^1846 



548 785 



338 652 



122 433 



o 

ERIC 



52 



■ rue 

AMt^\CAN 

reACHBR 



The impact of Job Stress on Leaving Teaching 

Tlu' moiv oft (Ml U'acluM's fc(‘lJol) stri'ss, tlu( moiv likely tlioy arc* to conskkM' l(>av- 
inj? UMiching for anotluM' pmtossion. Half ( 0 !%) tlu' tcMicluMs who say they fe(>l job 
stress s(‘V(M'al days a W(>ek or more say they have s(M'iously consKhMed h'aviiig, com- 
pared to of those who feel stress once or twice a week ami :!()"» who feel uiuUm’ 
stress k^ss than once a week or luwer. But rt'gardless of their present exp(M’ienc(‘s. 
these proportions are considerably lower than in HkSo, when (id'!, of teachers who 
felt stress s(‘V(M'al days a w(‘ck, 4!)% who felt it only once or twice a week and 
who felt stress less than once a week or never said they seriously considered k'av- 
ing the profession. 

Similarly, teacluM’s who tend to feel stivss on a fairly freiiuent basis ai'(> more like- 
ly than others to say they are \ eiy likely to leave the teaching profession for a dif- 
ferent occupation within t lie lu'xt five yaws — 18% of those wlio feel stress s(>veral 
times a week or more (>xpress such intentions, compared to 10"., wlio feel stress once 
or n\ice a week and 8"., of those who feel stress less than onc(> a wei'k or ne\ er. St ill, 
pluralities or majorities, regardless of the degree of stress they experience at school, 
indicate tliey are not at all likely to leave their profession for anothm’ within the 
next five years. 

Despite the ongoing and often worsening problems tliat teaclims fac(> in tlu* class- 
room, two-tliirds (()o'*ii) say tluw feel under great stress no mon* tiian onc(‘ or twice 
a week, virtually th(> same proportion as a decade ago (()4"i,). tlowever, one in fi\e 
(19% in 19!)o, 2U"i, in 1989) continue to feel under great stress several days a week, 
and one in six (consistently K)''!, today and a decade ago) teel it almost eveiy day. 
These experiences are relatively consistent, regardl(>.ss of the type of sciiool in which 
they teach, years of experience, region or community. 

(K'ercrowd(>d classes remain closely related to job stress among el(MmMitary sciiool 
teachers. Those wlio say overiM'owded classes are a veiy siuious prolilem (24'V,) are 
iiiori' likely than otluM's to experience great stress almost (weiy day (29", in 1985). 
Secondaiy teacliers wlio say that the number of students lacking liasic skills is a 
veiy serious prolilem (219,) also are more likely than others to teel undiM’ gri'at stress 
almost (>veiy day (exactly the same proportion in 1985). .\s noted earlier, both these 
problems are mori' acute among urban public school ti'achms than among teach- 
(M's in suburban or rural schools. 




53 




Table 4-G 



Tkachkrs Who Think Aboit I.eamng Tkachinc;: B\ Freoi kncy of Job Stress 

QUESTION: Hare you ever seriously considered loa\ing teaching to go into some 

other occupation? 

QUESTION: H ithin the next 5 years, how tikety is it that you wilt leave the 

teaching profession to go into some different occupation — very 
tikety, fairly tikety, not too tikety. or not at alt tikety? 



FREQUENCY OF FEELING UI^DER WE/UJOB STRESS 

SKVKKAI. DA^S ON( K OK l.hss 1HA\ ON( K 

roru. I K \( 1 !i:ks a ui:i:k ok moiu: twk r. \ ukkk \ uim k ok si m.k 



KVER SKRIOl SLY 
('ONSll)HRKl) LEAVING: 


‘95 


•85 


‘95 

PER 


‘85 

C E 


‘95 

N T A 


•85 

G E 


•95 


•85 


Yes. ('oiisirion'd 


41 


51 


51 


63 


39 


49 


30 


39 


X(i. X(il ('niisidt'i'cd 

LIKELY TO LEA\T 
WITHIN THE NEXT 5 YEARS: 


•1:) 


49 


19 


37 


ill 


51 


70 


61 


Yen' Idkdy 


12 


12 


18 


16 


10 


11 


8 


9 


Fairly Likely 


12 


14 

26 


16 


18 


12 


13 


8 


11 


Xul I'dit Likely 


24 


24 


28 


26 


26 


19 


25 


Nut At All Likely 


51 




42 


38 


51 


49 


65 


55 


BASE 


1011 


356 ^; 


354 


700 


382 


618 


275 


M6 



63 




54 



Table 4-7 Tkaciikrs AM) Job Strkss: By Rk(;ion 

QUESTION: Almost all people have some stress in their lives, but some have a j^eat 

deal of stress. In your Job as a teavher, hoiv often do you feel under 
great stress — almost every day, several days a iveek, once or tirice a 
iveek, le,ss often than once a week, or never, ^ 

REGION 

Toru ■ - - 





TKxniKKS 


K.\: 


ST 


MIDWKST 


SOI Til 


UKsr 




•95 


•85 


•95 


•85 


•95 


■85 


‘95 


•85 


‘95 


•85 








P 


E R 


C E 


N T 


A G 


E 






Almost Kver>' Day 


IG 


16 ' 

: • ■ i 


1 

LO 


1 ^ 

X i 


1 

lO 


15 


IS 


. 18 


16 


13 


Several Days a Week 


19 


20 


18 


19 


21 


22 


18 


21 


17 


20 


Once or 'lu ice a Week 


38 


34 


37 


36 


40 


30 


37 


35 


37 


35 


Less Often than Once a Week 


24 


27 


24 


26 


•)•) 


31 


24 


24 


26 


29 


Never 


3 




6 


3 


9 


3 


9 


2 


4 


3 


BASE 


1011 


’^1846" 

t...- .. 


197 


876 


278 


254 


340 


325 


136 


591 



f 



64 




55 



Table 4-8 



TEACHKR.S ,\ND JOB STRESS: By SiZE OF PlACE 

QUESTION: Almost all people hare some stress in their lives, but some hare a great 

deal of stress. In your Job as a teacher, how often do yon feel under 
great stress — almost every day, several days a week, once or twice a 
week, less often than once a week, or never? 



SIZE OF PUCE 



TOTAL 

TEACHKRS INNER HTY OTHER I RBAN StBl RB SMALL TOWN Rl R.M 





‘95 


85 


‘95 


•85 


‘95 


•85 


*95 


•85 


‘95 


‘85 


‘95 


‘85 








P 


E R 


C 


E N 


T 


A G 


E 








Almost E\'er\' Day 


r 

16 

1 


16 


20 


17 


17 


15 


15 


17 


16 


15 


15 


16 


Several Days a Week 


1 

19 ; 

j 


20 


17 


MM 


16 


24 


21 


20 


21 


18 


15 


21 


Once or T\viee a Week 


38 


34 


45 


36 


10 


39 


27 


35 


32 


36 


41 


27 


Less Often than Once a Week 


24 


, 27 

1 ■ ; 


17 


21 


19 


18 


25 


25 


26 


29 


27 


34 


Never 


3 


X. 


1 


4 


7 


3 


2 


2 


5 


3 


2 


2 


BASE 


1011 


ftwir 


148 


254 


38 


2Z^ 


271 


528 


275 


478 


216 


340 



65 

o 

ERIC 



56 



Table 4-9 



Tkacukrs AM) ,Jo» Strkss: Bv 'hPK OF School and Expkriknck 
QUESTION: Almost all people hare some stress in their lives, but some hare a jtreat 

(leal of stress, in pour job as a teacher, how often do you feel under 
j^reat stress — almost every day. .several days a week, once or twice a 
tveek, le.ss often than once a week, or never.* 









TYPE OF SCHOOL 






EXPERIENCE 




— 


101 Al. 
1KA( IIKKS 

‘95 ‘85 


K.U'MKN 

lAK^ 

‘95 ‘85 


.11 M(tK 
mcM 

‘95 ‘85 

P E R C 


IIU.H 
S( 1(001. 

‘95 ‘85 

E N 


l.KSS IHA.N 
HHKXKS 

‘95 ‘85 

T A G E 


lOUl 

u:\Ks 

‘95 ‘85 


20 X KARS 
OR MORK 

‘95 ‘85 


Almost Kvon l)a\ 


16 16 


18 15 


19 15 


12 16 


11 14 


13 14 


21 19 


Sovonil Days a Week 


19 20 


19 20 


20 24 


17 18 


21 17 


19 24 


17 18 


Once or Twice a Week 


38 34 


39 34 


36 30 


37 36 


42 34 


41 36 


33 30 


Less Often than Once a Wee 


24 27 


22 28 


22 29 


28 28 


23 32 


23 24 


25 30 


Never 


.3 i 3 j 


2 2 


4 3 


5 2 


3 2 


4 2 


3 4 


BASE 


10111846 


523 1124 


240 407 


309 453 


254 340 


302 894 


455 610 



ERIC 



66 



57 



Table 4-10 



Th\chkr.s and Job Strkss: By Serioi snkss of a Top Problem in Their Sc'hool 

QUESTION: Almost all people hare some stress in their tires, but some have a great 

(leal of stress. In pour Job as a teacher, how often do you feet under 
great stress — almost every day, several days a week, once or twice a 
week, te,ss often than once a week, or never^ 



SECONDARY TEACHERS SAYING 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS SAYING THAT THE NUMBER OF STUDENTS 

THAT OVERCROWDED CLASS IS: LACKING BASIC SKILLS IS: 





rOT\L 

TK\t UKRS 

‘95 ‘85 


\KR1 
SKRiOl S 
1‘Rnm.KM 

‘95 85 


SOMKUHAT 
Si: Riors 
PROHLKM 

‘95 ‘85 


NOT VKRV 
NOT A 1 
UL 

SKRlOl S 
PRORLKM 

‘95 ‘85 


VF.R1 

si;ri(U s 
I'RORl.KM 

‘95 ‘85 


SOMKWIIAI 

sKRiors 

PROBI.FM 

‘95 *85 


NOT u:rv 

NO I AT 
ALL 

SKRlOl S 
PRO HI. KM 

‘95 ‘85 








PER 


CENT 


A G 


E 








24 23 


16 16 


16 12 








Almost Kv(‘r\' Day 


16 16 


21 21 


14 12 


10 17 


Several I)a\s a Week 


19 20 


19 18 


20 20 


18 20 


13 21 


22 22 


15 18 


Once or Twice a Week 


38 34j 


32 36 


38 35 


43 33 


42 30 


36 35 


36 29 


Less (H'ren than Once a Week 


24; 27] 


22 21 


23 26 


22 32 


21 26 


23 28 


34 33 


Never 




3 1 


2 3 


2 3 


3 2 


5 3 


4 2 


BASE 


1011 1846 

lidiy* ITWI 


96 253 


183 350 


244 520 


107 276 


275 390 


135 153 




67 




Reasons Teachers Cite for Thinking About Leaving 

In KiS:"). inad('(iiuito salaiy was tlu' most olUm numtioiu'd reason teaclmrs i»a\'(' 
for makinii tlumi consider leaviiif* teaching. Kleven years later, it is still the most 
fre(iiiently mentioned reason, just to a lesser degree; in l!)8o. three in five ((i2".) 
teachers cited inadequate salaries: in l!)!)o it has decreased to two in five (41“.). 
The most often mentioned item on the rise since 19So is the lack of administrative 
support (from 14".. to On the decline over the [last decade are lack of respect 
or support from parents (from 21“.. to 14"..), lack of motivation by students (from 
1 1".. to ()"..) and papetavork (from 12".. to 4"..). 



66 



o 



59 




Table 4-11 



What Makks Tka( hkrs Think About Lkavino 

QUESTION: Wiat were the main things that made you consider tearing teaching? 

Anything else? 

Base: Current Teachers WTu) Seriously Considered Ix'avinj? 



CURRENT TEACHERS WHO SERIOUSLY CONSIDERED LEAVING 

TOTAL MEN WOMEN 





‘95 


‘85 


*95 


*85 


‘95 


‘85 






PER 


C E 


N T A 


G E 




lnade(iuale. Low Salar\' 


41 


62 


51 


77 


34 


53 


Lack of Administrative Support 


25 


14 


27 


11 


24 


15 


Lack of Discipiine by Students 


18 


21 


11 


19 


20 


23 


Lack of Respect/Supporl from Parents 


14 


21 


10 


15 


17 


24 


Society’s Attitude Toward Teaching/ 


. 9 . 

- \ 




12 


5 


8 


8 


Lack of Respect or Support 




^ - r,3 

r ; 










Extracurricular Activities 




» 

r 

! ■ ■ * 


4 


n/a 


8 


n/a 


Stress 




: § 
■t 


5 


7 


7 


9 


Lack of Motivation by Students/Student Apathy 


■into ; ^ 


}in . 


7 


13 


6 


10 




' 'T- V 




5 


5 




Lack of Respect from Students 


446- 


- -6 


7 


7 






T r. ; 




3 






Burnout 


;',4 


4 


4 


4 


5 


Paperwork 




; 12 

■ '1 ■■ ■ ‘ ’ 


5 


5 


4 


17 


Long Hours 




1 


4 


6 


6 


Overcrowding, Class Size 


'3 


i • • 

,8 

1 


3 


5 


3 


10 


Lack of Supplies, Materials, Funds 


^::.3 ■ 


6 


1 


5 


3 


7 


Frustration (with the System) 




5 


1 


5 


3 


5 






1 


1 


6 


3 




Opportunity to do Something Else/ 




7 


7 


Wanted to 'I’ry Something New 














BASE 


411 


985 


150 


387 


2B1 


598 



ERIC 



SO 



69 



CHAPTER 5: WHY TEACHERS STAY IN TEACHING 



Comparin g Teac hing With Other Professions 

1)«T I ■ I <ansi,le..<.d „n a scTi,.s „f liaaors 

«-ars'aB„ ('„ 5 '^n il did eleven 

in«i«:t a i i^r r 

u« he’s 4 i;: ' i" '“aching byal„,„a, l,alf of 

ri'M ’ 1 ’ rate job securitv ( 77 %), vacation ben- 

( ' 1'..) ami personal .satisfaction (71%) as better in teaching than in the other 

iillkt 0 'h If (compared to 69%, (18%, and 65% in 1985 respec- 

In . \er hall currently rate the caliber of their colleagues (58%) the intellec 

' s '”f f insurance benefits (f>%) 
as better m teaching than in other occupations - more than thevdid in 1985 li n 
tbe proportions were 50%, 47%, 44% and 40%, re.spectivelv ' ’ 

1 bere are a number of items that teachers rate as better in occupations which 
^ have considered as altermuives to teaching. For example, seven in ten teach- 
■ te pro essional pre.stige (72%) and equipment thev have to work with (71%') 
are be ter m other occupations. In addition, personal .saletv at the vv^lace il 
sideied to be better in other occupations (40%) compared to teaching (m) l)espit(> 

<inv iMcc prole.ssions, majorities of teachers still (78%) perceive the salaries in 

"T' ‘'i t n" 

. ha., in ir " "" ' 

Reasons jMchers Decide to Stay in Teaching 



m. . 1... vlln.cvs j„|, ^ 

.) IS ,1... ,vas„„ Slay in ai„„, ly, ' 



is lor job .security and benefits, and 4% fiecau.se 
at a comparaf)|(' liwel 



pm'cent would say it 
ol difficulty in finding another job 



70 



61 




Table 5>1 1985 Tkaciikrs Compark TKACiiiNCi VKRsrs Othkr Ocn PATioss 

QUESTION: We'd like you to rate some of the aspects of teaching compared to 

(OCCVPATIOS MESTIOSEI) IS Q. 14). Erom irhat you know, is/are 
the (READ E.\CH ITEM) better in teaching or better in (OCCVPATIOS 
ME.\riOSEI)ISQ.I4)^ 

Bitsc: 714 Teachers VVho Seriously Considered lA'avin)* For Some Specific New Occupation 





BKTTKK 

IN 

TKA('III\(i 


BKTTKK IN 
OTHKK 
OmPATION 


SAMK. NO 
DIKKKKKNCK 
(VOl.l NTAKY) 


NOT SI RK 


/ASPKCTS IN WHICH TKACHING IS R.\TKl) 
BHITER OR HQl AL: 


P 


E R C E 


N T A G 


E 


Job Security 


t)9 


19 


9 


3 


\actUion Ik'nollts 


68 


24 


5 


3 


Personal Satisfaction 


65 


23 


8 


4 


Caliber of the Colleagues You Work With 


50 


26 


20 


4 


Intellectual Challenge 


47 


'38 


13 


2 


Retiremei't Benefits 


44 


-38 


8 


11 


Health Insurance Benefits 


40 


35 


17 


9 


/ASPHCl'S IN WHICH OTHKR OCCUPATIONS 
ARK R/\TK1) BE'ITKR: 










Total Number of Ihuirs Worked Each Week 


33 


S47 ■ 


16 


3 


Your Control Over Your Own Work 


31 


57 


9 


3 


Equipment You Have to Work With 


17 


68 


11 


5 


Professional Prestige 


18 


"■74' ^ 


6 


3 


Salary 


12 


81 


5 


3 



71 

ERIC 



62 



Table 5-2 1995 Tkachers ('ompare Teaching Verses Other 0 ( (t rations 

QUESTION: We'd like you to rate some of the aspects of teaching compared to the 

most recent job you were considering. From what you know, is/are 
the (READ EACH ITEM) better in teaching or better in the other 
occupation^ 

Base: 411 Teachers WTio Seriously C onsidered Leavinj^ For Some Specinc New Occupation 





liKTTKK 

IN 

TKACHlNCi 


BKirKK IN 
OTIIKK 
OCnPATION 


'aamk. no 
mm:REN( K 
(\OU NTARV ) 


NOTM Rl 


.VSPKCTS IN' WHICH TKACHING IS mKI) 
BUTTER OR EQl'AL: 

Job Security 


P 

7 i 


E R C E 

13 


N T A G E 

8 


2 


Vacation Btuiefits 


71 


23 


4 


2 


Personal Satisfaction 


71 


13 


10 


6 


Calilierof the Colleagues Vou Work With 


58 


20 


16 


6 


Intellectual Challengi' 


58 


^29 


11 


2 


Retirement Benefits 


52 


,i.34 


7 


8 


Health Insurance Benefits 


52 


“29 


14 


5 


Your Control Over Your Own Work 


48 




7 


3 


ASPECTS IN WHICH OTHER OCCCPATIONS 
ARE RiVfEI) BEITER: 

Personal Safety at the Workplace 


37 


40 


18 


4 


Total Nuniher of Hours Worked Each Week 


25 


60 


13 


2 


Professional Prestige 


18 


fV2 ' 


8 


2 


Equipment You Have to Work With 


17 


71 


8 


4 


Salaty 


17 


76 


5 


2 



ERIC 



72 

63 



Table 5-3 



Kkasons Tkacukks I)k( idk i o Sta^ in Tka( min(. 



QUESTION: 



OJ lhr /ollo,rmg rrasons. which one is the most important reason „ou 
ore hkety to sta,/ in teaehinf,.> Is it because of the Job securiti, and 
benejits. ,,our tore of teaching, or the dijjlealt,, in .finding another Job 
at a comparabh ttrH.^ 

BaM>: Likely To Stay In Teachiiif; 



YEARS OF TEACHING EXPERIENCE 



— 


101 \I. 

P E 


u:ss 

niw ](> 

R c E N T A 


n» ()K 
M(»HK 

G E 


•lol) St'ciiritN and Bniudiis 


23 


10 


27 


I.iAf ufTfacliiim 


72 


88 


66 


Ditriculiy in Findin.i; Annitu'i'.Ioh 


4 


2 


5 


base 


761 


188 


573 



er|o 
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CHAPTER 6: PROFILE OF THE AMERICAN TEACHER: 
1995 AND 1984 



Teaching Experience 

Teachers ;u'(‘ stayinj* in the prolession considi'rahly longer than t hey did a decade 
ago. Forty-five percent of teachers in the United State's say tlu'y have' worked as a 
teacher for 20 or more years. From 1084 to 1905, the proportion of teachers with 20 
years or more' experience hits inci'e'ased at all grade levels: e'h'nu'ntaiy school teach- 
ers from 25"i, to 42/!>, junior high ti'achers from 20", to 48"., and high school teach- 
ei's from 81",. to 40%. The median number of years teachers have worke'd in total is 
ISyi'ars, an incri'ase of 8.8 years since 1984. 

A Teacher’s Work Week 

Majorities of teachers spend at h'ast 40 hours in an average' wi'i'k on school-relat- 
ed responsibilities: inside the' classre)e)m, outside the classre)e)m ami at home'. Thirty- 
five pere-e'iit e>f te'achers spend meire than 55 hours per we'ek e)it scheeol-related 
ae-tivitie's; 14"., spend 51 to 55 heeurs, and 80"i> .spend 40 to 50 heeurs.Te'aedie'rs in sub- 
urban sedieeeils spend a median of 55 heeurs per week em se heeol-relate'd act ivities, 
compared te) 51 heeurs for teachers in rural schetols and 50 hours fe>r the)se' in urban 
are'as. Tluese' with 10 yeai's e>r meere e'xperience .spend 50 heeiirs per wee'k, e-eempared 
te) a meeiian e>f 54 hemrs fe>r teaedie'i's with h'ss than 10 ye'ars e'Xpe'iie'iie'e. Fifty-five' 
he)urs perwe'e'k is the median numbe'i'e)f he)urs high sche)e)l te'ae hers spe'iiei e)ii schoeel- 
re'lateei respe)nsibilitie's, feeur he)urs meire than teachers in junieir high (51 hemrs) eir 
e'lementaiy (51 hemrs) schoeils. 

Teaedie'rs at all graele levels spe'iiei a e'onsiderable numbe'r of hours e'ae h we'ek em 
tasks not elire'e tly re'late'd te) teae'hii'gstude'nts. such as pape'rwork ami aelministra- 
tive responsibilities. Fifteen perea'iit spend meire than 20 hours per wee'k, 14"„ spenel 
10 to 20 hours. 18"„ .spe'iid 1 1 to 15 hemrs, ami :15'b spend 5 to 10 hours. Only one in 
five' (18'V.) te'ae lu'fs spends less than 5 hours a wee'k on tasks not elire'e tly relate'el to 
te'ae'hingstmie'nts in theedassremm. fhese time re'eiuire'ments are consiste'nt ibr ele'- 
nu'ntaiy, junior high and high sedmeil teachers. 
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Table 6-1 Dim Riiu TioN of Tkachfrs Bv Vkars Tai (iiir 

QUESTION: Regardless of the tgpes of schools goii're taught in. for about how 

rnang gears, in total, hare gou worked as a teacher.' 









.. ... 




TYPE OF SCHOOL 


. 







101 \1. U:\CllKKS 


Kl.KMlAI \K^ 


.11 MOK HKill 


llK.ll s( IlOOl. 




‘95 


*84 


‘95 


‘84 


‘95 


‘84 


‘95 


‘84 


YHARS TAI (iHT; 






P E 


R C E 


N T A 


G E 






I.oM than 


<) 


8 


10 


7 


11 


9 


8 


8 


.*1 In !l 


16 


19 


19 


20 


13 


15 


15 


17 


10 Id 14 


14 


25 


16 


25 


15 


28 


13 


23 


Into l!i 


15 


21 


13 


23 


19 


18 


15 


20 


2o (ir More 


45 


27 


42 


25 


43 


29 


49 


31 


Median Years 


18 


14.7 


17 


14.6 


17 


14.6 


19 


15.5 


BASE 


1011 


1981 * 


523 


972 


240 


375 


309 


491 



O 

ERIC 



75 



Table 6-2 



Ni MBKR OF Hofrs i>kr Wkek Spe.nt ON Schooi.-Rei.atei) ReSI'ONSIBILITIES 
QUESTION: In an average week, how mang hours do you .spend, in total on 

sehool-related responsibilities - including all re.sponsibilities in the 
cla.ssroom. any respon.sihilities out.side the classroom, and am, work 
you do at horned 



VEARS OF TEACHING 

- - type OF SCHOOL 



SIZE OF PUCE 





ror\i. 


I.KV 

THAN 


10 OR 
10 MORK 


KLK.MKN. 

TAK^ 


.11 MOK 
IIIMI 


ilK.H 
s( imoi. 


1 khan 


M HI KH \N 


Kl KM 




- - - 


^ 


P E 


R C 


E N 


tag 


E 






I^oss (lian 4(1 


y 


ft 


12 


12 


8 


9 


iu 


10 


ft 


41-40 


12 


10 


12 


11 


15 


9 


17 


10 


11 


4(i-r,d 


30 


30 


30 


31 


28 


29 


on 


28 


32 


■')l-00 


14 


15 


13 


16 


9 


14 


13 


15 


11 


More than ori 


35 


38 


34 


30 


40 


39 


29 


37 


38 


Median 


50 


54 


50 


51 


51 


55 


50 


55 


51 


base 


1011 


’54 


757 


523 


240 


309 


246 


271 


216 



76 

o 

ERIC 
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Table 6-3 



o 

ERIC 



DisTRiBirrioN OF Teacukrs By Hoiirs Worked 

QUESTION: Of the (READ NUMBER GnTMS Q.Fl: IF Wot sure." READ "total") 

hours you spend in an arerage week on school-related 
responsibilities, how many hours would you say are on paperwork, 
administration, and other tasks not directly related to teaching 
students in your clas.ses.^ 









TYPE OF SCHOOL 






rOTAl. 

TKAniKKS 


ku;mi:n 

T\K> 


.11 M(»K 
MK.M 


HKiH 
S( HOOL 


p 


E R C E 


N T A 


G E 




Less than a Houis 


18 


17 


19 


20 


5 to 111 Hours 


35 


36 


34 


33 


1115 Hours 


18 


18 


18 


18 


lfi-20 Hours 


14 


15 


12 


13 


More than 20 Hours 


15 


13 


18 


16 


Median Hours 


10 


10 


10 


10 


BASE 


1011 


523 


240 


309 



77 



88 




Demographiu Profile 



The teaching profession continues to bo dominated by women; 70^., compared to 
‘M)% men. Male teachers are far more likely to work in high schools and junior highs 
than elementary schools. Since 19H4, there has been a modest deci'oase in the pi'o- 
portion of male teachers from 34% to 30%. There has been no change in the pi'o- 
portion of female to male teachers in elementary schools over the past decade (So"., 
to 15%). However, the proportion of male teachers in junior high and high schools 
has decreased from 42% to 35% in junior high schools and from 62% to 53% in high 
.schools. 

More teachers are remaining in the pi-ofession for longer periods of time than 
they were a decade ago, and as a result, the profession haVaged. Currently, nearly 
eight in ten teachers are at lea.st 35 years old, up from seven in ten in 1984. Over 
half (52%) are 35 to 49 years old (conipar-ed to 49% in 1984), and one-quarter (26%) 
are 50 to 64 (compared to 23% in 1984). The pr’oportion of teachers 65 years and 
over remains steady at one percent. 

The median age of teachers has increased at all grade levels: from 40.5 to 44 years 
old for elementary school teachers, from 39.5 to 44 years old for junior high teach- 
ers and from 41. T to 46 years old for high .school teachers. 

As the workforce has gained experience, there has been an increase in teachers’ 
household incomes over the past decade. F'our times as many teachers report total 
1994 household incomes of $50,000 or more, 50% as compared to 13% in 1984. 

There is little disparity among the household incomes of teachers working in dif- 
ferent grade levels. In median dollars, junior high teachers report annual incomes 
of $51,100 (up from $32,600 in 1984), compared to $50,900 for high school teachers 
,up from $29,400 in 1984) and $49,000 for elementaiy school teachers (up from 
$29,800). Unlike many other professions where salaries are stagnating or showing 
only modest improvement, salary increases for elementary school teachers have 
been higher than the rate of inflation over the past decade.' 

The number of teachers with hou.sehold incomes of $40,000 or less has decreased. 
In 1984, one in five teachers (19%) had incomes of $20,000 or le.ss, compared to only 
one in fifty now (2%). The proportion of teachers with household incomes between 
$20,001 and $40,000 has declined by half, from 53% in 1984 to 28% currently. 

The majority of teachers in the United States are white (89%). This is virtually 
unchanged since 1988 (90%). Six percent of teachers are blacker Afri(‘an-Anierican 
and 5% are Hispanic, also virtually unchanged over the past eleven years (from T‘% 
and 4%, respectively). 
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Table 6-4 

Male 

Fcmali' 

BASE 




ImuM' city schools ai'(> more likely to have hi}*her proport ions of hlack or African- 
American teachers. Approximately one in eijfht (12"..) city school tc'achersare hlack 
or African-American, comparc'd to :l'h mich in snhnrhan and rural arc'as. 

OBSERVATION: Jn (ill commiuiilics. Ilicsc proporlions arc loircr Ifian Ihc 

population in general and eren loircr than among public school 
sliidents. Sixteen percent of third to ticciph grade students in 
urban schools arc black or African-American, compared to 7% 
in the suburbs and 2I"<> in rural areas, a finding from the 19.9.} 
.MclLife report on Violence in .Xmcrica's Public Schools. 



Ti'achei's' incieasiti}' faith in tin* public school .system is evidcmced by tlu* risinji 
number of teaclu'rs who .send tluur own childiam to public schools. Sinci' 1!)S4. thmx' 
has hei'ii a 21".. increase' in the numhei' of teachers who have or had childn'ii in pul)- 
lic school, from 42’’. to ()4"... While the proportions are si, I'nificantly smaller, tlu're' 
also has lu'en an increa.si' in tho.se who sc'iid their childri'ii to private and parochial 
schools, from 7".. to 1 r'... 



DlSTRlHt TlOX Of TK.\( tlKKS Hv GKNDKR 



TYPE OF SCHOOL i<n \i. 

lOT.M. -- - - - -■ UOKKI.M. 

TK VniKRS KI.KMKVI AK^ .11 MOK HKiH lIKill M IMH)!. PI HI.H 



‘95 


‘84 


‘95 

P 


‘84 
E R 


‘95 
C E 


‘84 

N T A 


•95 

G E 


•84 


‘95 ‘84 


30 




15 


15 


35 


42 


53 


62 


54 56 


70 


fei 


85 


85 


65 


58 


47 


38 


64 44 


1011 




523 


972 


240 


375 


309 


491 





79 




Table 6-5 



DlSTRlBlTlON OF TEACHERS By AGK 
QUESTION: How old are you? 



nPE OP SCHOOL 



total THACHKRS 


KLEMENTARY 


JUNIOR HIGH 


HIGH SCHOOL 


>95 ‘84 


‘95 ‘84 


95 ‘84 


*95 ‘84 









PER 


C E N 


TAG 


E 




— 


18-24 Years 


0 


1 


2 


9 


2 


1 


2 


1 


25-34 Years 


18 


26 


22 


27 


18 


26 


15 


25 


35-49 Years 


52 


49 


52 


47 


56 


48 


53 


51 


50-64 Years 


26 


23 


23 


23 


23 


26 


31 


99 

MM 


65 and Over 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 






Median Year’s 


44 


40.5 


44 


40.5 


44 


39.5 


46 


41.7 


BASE 


1 1011 


"^lOSI 


S23 


972 


240 


375 


309 


491 



*Less than O.o?o 
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Table 6-6 



Distribl>tion of Teachers By Hoi sehou) Income 

QUESTION: HTiich of the following income categories best describes your total 



199tf household income? it (READ LIST) ? 

TYPE OF SCHOOL 



TOTAL TKACHERS 


ELEMENTARY 


ji:mor high 


HIGH SCHOOL 


‘95 ‘84 


‘95 ‘84 


*95 ‘84 


‘95 ‘84 







p 


E R C 


E N 


TAG 


E 






$15,000 or Less 


1 


4 


1 

L 


4 




3 




3 


$15,fl0l-$2().000 


1 


15 


1 


17 


2 


13 


1 


12 


$20.001-S:50,fl00 


11 


30 


14 


29 


12 


27 


10 


36 


$:50,00l-$40.000 


17 


23 


18 


23 


14 


20 


26 


21 


$40,00 l-$r>0, 000 


19 


14 


17 


13 


19 


16 


21 


13 


$50,001 and (K'er 


50 


13 


47 


13 


51 


15 


51 


12 


Median Income 


$50.3 


$30.0 


$49.0 


$29.8 


$51.1 


$32.6 


$50.9 


$29. 


(In 000 of$s) 




1 














BASE 


1011 


[Hsai 


523 


972 


240 


375 


309 


491 



♦Less than 0.5% 

Bureau of the Census. Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1984 edition, Household income of college graduates. 
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Table 6>7 



DlSTRIBlTlON OF TEACHERS BY RaCE 

QUESTION: Are you of Hispanic origin or descent, or not^ 





1995 


1988 




PERCENT 


AGE 


Yes, Hispanic 


5 


4 


No, Not Hispanic 


95 


96 


BASE 


1011 


1208 


QUESTION: Do you consider yourself white ^ (ROTATE — black or Afncan- 

American), Asian. Native American or some other race? 

1995 


1988 




PERCENT 


r A G E 


WTtite 


89 


90 


Black/ 

African-American 


6 


7 


Asian 


1 


* 


Native American 


1 


n/a 


Other Race 


3 


<« 

X 


BASE 


1011 


1208 



*Less than 0.5'i 
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Table 6-8 


DlSTRIBlTION OF TfACHKRS BY ItVCE AM) SiZE OF PlA( E 
QUESTION: Do pou considc/ yourself white, (ROTATE — black orAfhcari’ 

American) y Asiany Native American or some other race? 
















SIZE OF PLACE 












TOTAL 




INNER CITY 


OTHER 1 RHAN Sl'BCRB 


SMALL TOWN 


Rl’RAL 






•95 ‘88 


‘95 


•88 


‘95 


‘88 ‘95 ‘88 


‘95 


‘88 


‘95 ‘88 








P 


E 


R C 


E N T A G 


E 








White 


89 


90 


70 


74 


93 


87 94 !).) 


91 


93 


92 


92 


Black/.\fricanv\merican 


6 


< 


17 


21 


.) 


9 3 1 


3 


6 


3 


0 


Asian or Pacific Islander 


1 




3 


- 


1 


:i: 


1 




:it 




Native American or 
Alaskan Native 


1 


n/a 


1 


n/a 


- 


n/a - n/a 


I 


n/a 


1 


n/a 


Some Other Race 


3 


1 


7 


4 


1 


1 1 1 


3 


1 


1 


1 


BASE 


1011 


1028 


148 


133 


98 


109 271 280 


275 


418 


216 


265 



*Less than 0.5% 



Table 6-9 



Distuiiution or iKAciniRs By Tyti-: oi' Sciiooi, Tiif.ik (.'iiii.dkkn AttendCkd) 

1995 QUESTION: l)o/(U(l rhiUin^n attend ()uhtir schools, private schools. 

or parochial schords.' 





19 8 4 


QUEST! 


! 0 N : Do your child v(‘n aih'nd puotir' sr unois. private schools 

parnrhini scintnls.^ 

TYPE OF SCHOOL 


.. or 




roTAi. rr \( urns 


ELEMENT \k1 


.HMOR 


UK. II 


HIGH SCHOOL 




95 


34 


35 34 


•95 


34 


•95 


04 








P E R C E N 


T A 


G E 






Have Children in 
Public School 


64 


43 


61 40 


63 


43 


66 


48 


Have Children in Private/ 
Parochial School 


11 


7 


12 7 


11 


9 


8 


8 


Children Not Old Flnougl)/ 
Too Old for School 


7 


25 


8 27 


6 


24 


4 


24 


BASE 


joii 


'.381 


523 972 


240 


375 


309 


491 



83 



74 
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Appendix A: 
METHODOLOGY 







METHODOLOGY 



The 1995 Metropolitan Life Survey of the American Teacher was conducted by 
Louis Harris and Associates for the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company between 
May 4 and June 11, 1995. The survey included a total of 1,011 fifteen minute tele- 
phone interviews with a nationally representative sample of current public school 
teachers throughout the continental United States. Harris drew a random sample 
of current public school teachers throughout the continental United States from a 
list of 2.8 million teachers compiled by Market Data Retrieval of Westport, 
Connecticut. Sample sizes for completed interviews were set for each state, based 
on statistics of public school teachers in each state published by the U.S. National 
Center of Education Statistics. 

Each selected teacher was contacted at his or her school by telephone and invit- 
ed to participate in the survey. If the teacher was not available a message was left, 
including a toll-free number to allow a return call. 

Before being asked to complete the actual interview, each teacher was screened 
to ensure that he or she is currently working in a public school and teaches at least 
part-time in the classroom. Once a respondent passed the screen an appointment 
was made to telephone at a convenient time to complete the interview. 

The sampling and interviewing procedures for this report duplicate the methods 
used in The American Teacher 1984, The American Teacher 1985: Strengthening 
the Profession, and TheAmencan Teacher 1989: Preparing Schools for the 1990s. 
All trend data relates to these previous reports from "The American Teacher” series. 

Sample Disposition and Co mpletion Rate tor Teachers 

The final sample disposition for this survey is shown in Table A-1 . A total of 4,483 
contacts were made to yield 1,01 1 completed interviews. 

Of all the teachers who were contacted at their schools or with whom a message 
was left, 34.5% were willing to talk to a Louis Harris and Associates interviewer. 
Although there are a number of different methods by which response rates can be 
calculated, we arrived at this 34.5% figure by comparing the number of teachers we 
were able to reach to the complete list of teachers at their schools. 

Of the teachers whc were contacted by Louis Harris and Associates and who 
passed the screen, 78.3% completed an interview. We calculated this completion 
rate by dividing the number of completed int erviews by the sum of (1) the number 
of completed interviews, (2) the number of interview refusals, (3) the number of 
interviews terminated within the course of the interview and (4) the number of 
teachers who were left to call back at the time the survey was completed. 
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With reference to Thble A-1 , the response rate and the completion rate have been 
calculated according to the following formulas: 



Response Rate 



Completion Rate 



A+E+F+H+l+J 1,365 

A+E+F+G+H+l+J 3,951 

A _ 1,011 

A+E+H+J 1,290 



34.5% 



78.3% 



The disposition of all 4,483 contacts is provided in Table A-2 so that interested 
individuals may make their own calculations of response rate and completion rate. 



Table A-1 



Final Sample Disposition 



TOTAL 



A. Completed Interviews 

B. Nomvorking Number 

C. No Longer at School/Retired/Deceased/On Leave 

D. No Answer or Busy (After Three Callbacks) 

E. Interview Refused 

F. Noneligible Respondent .. . 

G. Left Message at School (Never Called Back) 

H. To Call Back (Study Completed Before Callback was Needed) 

I. Language Barrier 

J. Terminated Within Interview 

K. TOTAL NUMBER OF CONTACTS ■ 



1,011 

59 

396 

78 

45 

75 

2,686 

230 

4 

4,483 




86 



77 




Table A-2 



DlSTHlUlTlON Ol- TllK Sa.mi’li-: ok Tkaciiers 



1984 1995 





PERCE 


N T A G E 


Sex: 

Male 


m 


301 


Femalf 


130S 


710 


Experienet. iiiTeachinf*: 






l,e?s than a M'ars 


158 


05 


0 - 9 Years 


376 


150 


K'- 19 \ears 


912 


302 


20 Years or More 


535 


455 


T\pe ot'Sehool: 






Elenu'utaiT 


972 


523 


■limior lli^h Middle School 


375 


240 


lliHh mIiooI 


■191 


300 


Race: 






White 


n/a 


901 


Black 


n/a 


55 


Hispanic 


n/a 


51 


Asian 


n/a 


10 


School Location: 






Inner Cit>' 


n/a 


148 


Other Urban 


n/a 


98 


Suburban 


n/a 


271 


Small Town 


n/a 


275 


Rural 


n/a 


216 


BASE 


1981 


1011 
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CATI System Used in Interviews 



The Harris CATI system — computer assisted telephone interviewing — was 
used for this survey. This system controls complicated skip patterns based on indi- 
vidual responses during the course of the inteniew, and it also allows consistency 
checks to be built in for key items. It furthermore reduces clerical error by elimi- 
nating the need for ke>T)unching, since intemewers enter the respondents’ answers 
directly into a computer terminal during the inteniew itself. For questions with 
precoded responses, the system only permits answers within a specified allowable 
range; for example, if a question has three possible answer choices (Yes. No, Not 
sure) the CATI .system will only permit coded responses between one and three. 

Reliability of Survey Percentages 

The results from any sample sun'ey are subject to sampling variation. The mag- 
nitude of this variation is measurable and is affected both by the number of inter- 
views involved and by the level of the percentages expressed in the results. 

Table A-:I shows the range of sampling variation that applies to percentage results 
for this suH'ey. The chances are 95 in 100 that the sun'ey re.sults do not varj', plus or 
minus, by more than the indicated number of percentage points from the results 
that would have been obtained had interviews been conducted with all persons in 
the universe represented by the sample. 

For example, if the response for a sample size of 300 is 30%, then in 95 out of 100 
cases the response of the total population would be between 25% and 35%. Note that 
survey results based on subgroups of a small size can be subject to large sampling 
error. 
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Table A-3 



Approximate Smipung Toler/XM Es (at 95 % Confidence) to Use in EV/XLi;ating 
Percentage Resi lts Appearing in This Report 



M MBKROF PKOPLK 
\SKKI) gi ESTION OS 
WHICH SIR\K\ 
RESl'LT IS BASED 


SURVEY 
PKRCESTAHE 
RESULT AT 
10% OR !»0% 


suRVi'.-; 
PERCENTAGE 
RESULT AT 
20% OR K0% 


SURVEY 
PERCENTAGE 
RESULT AT 
30% OR 70% 


SURVEY 
PERCENT \GE 
RESULT AT 
40% OR 60% 


SURVEY 
PERCENTAGE 
RESULT AT 
50% 


2,000 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


1,500 


9 


2 


2 


2 


3 


1,000 


2 


2 


3 


3 


3 


900 


2 


3 


3 


3 


3 


800 


2 


3 


3 


3 


3 


700 


2 


3 


3 


4 


4 


600 


2 


3 


4 


4 


4:‘ 


500 


3 


4 


4 


4 


4- 


400 


3 


4 


4 


5 


6 

.1 


300 


3 


5 


5 


6 


6 ' 


200 


4 


6 


6 


7 


'7‘- ■ 
1 


100 


6 


8 


9 


10 


10 


50 


8 


11 


13 


14 


14 
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Sampling tolerances are also involved in the comparison of results from differ- 
ent parts of the sample (subgroup analysis) or from different surv'eys. Table A-4 
shows the percentage difference that must be obtained before a difference can be 
considered statistically significant. These figures, too, repre.sent the 95% confidence 
interval. 

For example suiipose one group of 1,000 has a re.sponse of 97% ‘Ves” to a ques- 
tion. and an independent group of 500 has a response of 29'V, yos" to the same ques- 
tion. for an obseived difference of 8 percentage points. According to the table, this 
difference is subject to a potential sampling error of 5 percentage points. Since the 
observed difference is greater than the sampling error, the obseived difference is 
consideri'd significant. 

These errors account for sampling error only. Survey research is also susceptible 
to other errors, such as in data handling and in inteiviewer recording. The proce- 
dures followed by Louis Harris and -Associates, including the CATI system described 
earlier, keep these kinds of errors to a minimum. 
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Table A-4 
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Approximate S.vmplino Toler.\nces (at 95 % Confidente) to Use in Evaluating 
Differences Beta^t.en Two Percentage Results Appi:aring in This Report 



SAMPI.K SIZK OF TWO 

GROLPS ASKKl) Sl'RVKY 

QUESTION ON WHICH PERCENTAGE 

SURVEY RESULT IS RESULT AT 

BASED 10% OR 00% 


SURVEY 
PERCENTAGE 
RESULT AT 
20% OR 80% 


SURVEY 
PERCENTAGE 
RESULT AT 
20% OR 70% 


SURVEY 
PERCENTAGE 
RESULT AT 
10% OR 60% 


SURVEY 
PERCENTAGE 
RESULT AT 
50% 


2.000 vs. 2.000 


2 


2 


3 


3 


3^ 


1,00 


2 


3 


3 


4 


4- 


500 


3 


4 


4 


5 


5' 


200 


4 


6 


7 


7 


7... 


100 


6 


8 


9 


10 


10 


50 


8 


11 


13 


14 


14 


1,000 vs. I.OOO 


3 


4 


4 


4 


4 


500 


3 


4 


5 


5 


5 


200 


5 


6 


7 


7 


8^ 


100 


6 


8 


9 


10 


m 


50 


9 


11 


13 


14 


Mil 


500 vs. 500 


4 


5 


6 


6 


W. 


200 


5 


7 


8 


8 


%8r 


100 


6 


9 


10 


11 




50 


9 


12 


13 


14 




200 vs. 200 


6 


8 


9 


10 


w, 


100 


7 


10 


11 


12 


"12: 


50 


9 


12 


14 


15 


15 


100 vs. 100 


8 


11 


13 


14 


14 


50 


10 


14 


16 


17 


iL- 


50 vs. 50 


12 


16 


18 


19 
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Appendix 6: 

THE QUESTIONNAIRE 
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LOUIS HARRIS AND ASSOCIATES, INC. 

111 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 10003 



FOR OFFICE USE ONLY: 



Questionnaire 



No.; 

Ui5X 



Study No. 952011 

(108-1 1 3) 

Date: May 4, 1995 

FINAL 



Interviewer 



Card Number (6,7) 

Sample Point No. / // // // // 

(524-530) 

OLD PROBLEMS, NEW CHALLENGES 

Time Started: A.M./P.M. 

l.D. NO.: Date of Interview: 



Area Code: 

(509-5 M) 



Telephone No.: 



(512-518) 



Hello. I’m , from Louis Harris and Associates, the national opinion polling and research firm 

located in New York. We are conducting a national survey among teachers to evaluate some of their attitudes toward 
the American educational system, and we would like to ask you a few questions. 

(114( -1 



(IF NECESSARY) 

This is the fifteenth in a series of surveys that Harris has conducted on the American teacher on behalf of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 

(IF NECESSARY) 

The survey findings will be publicly released and we hope they foster a dialogue about teachers views and concerns. 
Of course, as with all Harris surveys, the results will be reported in statistical form only — as percentages — your 
answers will remain confidential. 

INTERVIEWER: ENTER FROM SAMPLE: 

California (115( — L -1 

Not California _9J — -2 



SI. Do you teach in an elementary school, a junior high school, or a high school? (MULTIPLE RECORD) 



Elementary school (Grades K-6) (1 16(._52, - 1 

Junior high school (Grades 7-9) 24 .. - 2 

High school (Grades 9-12 or 10-12) .31_ • 3 

Not sure — * 4 



SECTION A: EVALUATING SCHOOLS 

SECTION B: SATISFACTION WITM TEACHING 

SECTION C: IMPROVING THE QUALITY OF EDUCATION 

SECTION D: BUDGET/REFORM ISSUES 

SECTION F: FACTUALS 



© Copyright 1995. Louis Harris and Associates. Inc. 
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A . EVALUATING SCHOOLS 

A1 . As you know, there has been much discussion recently about American education and especially about our 
primary and secondary public schools. Thinking about the public school In which you teach, how would you rate the 
quality of education in your school excellent, good, fair or poor? 

Excellent (1 1 7( 47 . • 1 

Good * 2 

Fair — ^ ^ 

Poor — L ’ 4 

Not sure — ^ ^ 

A2. I am going to read several criteria on which public schools can be judged. For each, please tell me whether you 
would rate your school excellent, good, fair, or poor. (READ EACH ITEM) 



Not 



ROTATE - START AT “X” 


Excellent 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


Sure 


( ) 1. The quality of teachers in your school . . 


, . . (118(_55_- 1 


41 - 2 


4 • 3 


• - 4 • 


— 5 


( ) 2. Parental and community support 

for the school 


. . . (119( 22 - 1 


38 - 2 


_2a,- 3 


_LL- 4 


* - 5 


( ) 3. Academic standards in your school 


. . . (120(_4(L- 1 


_4^- 2 


14 - 3 


1 - 4 


_L.-5 


( ) 4. Funds available for use by your school . . 


. . . (12K 11 - 1 


_3S_- 2 


33 • 3 


19 • 4 


1 -5 


READ LAST 

( ) 5. The cuiriculum in genera! 


. . . (122(.JJ2_- 1 


ro 


14 - 3 


L- 4 


* -5 
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A3. 1 am going to read some things that some people have said are problems with the public schools. After I read 

each one, please tell me If you think that problem is very serious, somewhat serious, not very serious, or not at all 
serious In the public school in which you teach. (READ EACH ITEM) 



Not 





Very 


Somewhat 


Not Very 


At All 


Not 


ROTATE - START AT "X” 


Serious 


Serious 


Serious 


Serious 


Sure 


IF TEACHER OF GRADES K-6 (ANSWERED 












“Elementary.” OR "Not Sure.” IN Q.S1^ ASK: 












( ) 1. Overcrov/ded classes 


. M23( 18 - 


1 35 - 2 


CO 


_23_- 4 


5 


( ) 2. Inadequate programs for remedial students .... 


. . (124( 10 - 


1 32 - 2 


30 - 3 


CO 

cv 


• 5 


( ^ ^ Ah^pntppi^m 


. (125( 


1 29 - 2 


40 - 3 


4 


_L- 5 


( ) 4. Students’ lack of interest in their classes 


. (126( 10 - 


1 40-2 


35 - 3 


14 - 4 


_L- 5 



IF TEACHER OF GRADES 7-12 (ANSWERED “Junio r 
High School/* "High School.** OR “Not Sure ” 

IN Q.S1). ASK; 



( ) 5. The number of dropouts 

( ) 6. The number of teenage pregnancies 

( ) 7. The amount of drinking by students 

( ) 8. The number of students using drugs 

( ) 9. The number of teenage suicides 

( ) 10. The number of students carrying handguns, 

knives and other weapons to school 

( ) 11. The number of students who lack 

basic skills 

ASK EVERYONE 

( ) 12. Incidence of violence in and around schools 



(127( 10 - 1 


CM 


34 ■ 3 


22 - 4 


_L- 5 


(128(_2flL- 1 


39 - 2 


25 - 3 


_L5_- 4 


_L- 5 


(129(_2£_- 1 


50 ■ 2 


19 - 3 


_i-4 




(130( 13- 1 


_5Q_- 2 


3 


_i-4 


_L- 5 


(131( 3- 1 


12 - 2 


3 


_42_- 4 


_L- 5 


(132( 5 - 1 


29 - 2 


39 * 3 


4 


_L- 5 


(133( 21 - 1 


53 - 2 


_22_- 3 


4 - 4 


* - 5 


(134( o - 1 


_2a_- 2 


40 - 3 


_2Z_- 4 


5 



135-180Z 
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B. SATISFACTION WITH TEACHING 

B1. All in all, how satisfied would you say you are with teaching as a career - very satisfied, somewhat satisfied, 
somewhat dissatisfied, or very dissatisfied? 

Very satisfied (208(__ 5 4_ - 1 

Somewhat satisfied — 3i ’ 2 

Somewhat dissatisfied ’ 3 

Very dissatisfied — 2_ - 4 

Not sure — ^ ^ 



B2 I would like to read you some statements people have made about their jobs. For each, please tell me if you 
agree strongly, agree somewhat, disagree somewhat, or disagree strongly in terms of your own job as a teacher in the 
public schools, (READ EACH STATEMENT) 



ROTATE - START AT 



Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Not 

Strongly Somewhat Somewhat Strongly Suis 



My job allows me the opportunity to 
earn a decent salary 


. (209( 17 -1 


46 -2 




19 -4 


- >5 


1 am usually recognized for 

good performance 


. . . f210( 37-1 




15 -3 


_a_-4 


_L-5 


1 would advise a young person to 
pursue a career in teaching 


. . . (211( 24-1 


43 -2 


21 -3 


12 -4 


_I_-5 


1 love to teach 


, . . (212( 78 -1 


__2iL-2 


2 -3 


_L-4 


- -5 


The training and preparation that 
teachers receive today does a good 
job preparing them for the classroom . , 


, . , (213( 13-1 


43 -2 


29 >3 


_jLa.-4 




As a teacher. I feel respected 
in today’s society 


. . . (214(__2.-1 


44 -2 


31 -3 


16 -4 


_L*5 


. 1 have to spend too much time on 
administrative tasks 


(215( 32 -1 


42 -2 


21 -3 


—^-4 


L-5 


1 sometimes feel pressure to promote students 
even when 1 know they have not 

mastered minimum requirements (216( 20 .-1 




20 -3 


24 -4 


_^-5 



32a. What is the one thing you like most about your job as a teacher? 

Rfffiinn nhildren dovPlnn/nrnnre-.^/-^unrfif>d ■ ?9%: Working with chi ldrgn ■ 25%: IntgrgctiQn with th ^_£. tgdgrH§ - ( - ) 

15%; Making a difference in a child’s life • 8%; Seeing the lood of joy when a child finally "gets it" -- the light bulb 
factor ■ 5%: Academic/cmative freedom • 3%: I like the ho u rs / sc h e dule /havina the summgr gff • 3%; I l9Ve _l Q — ( - ) 
teach/teaching (not specified) - 2%; Motivating students to learn - 2%; Working with children in special^ education 
classes - 1%- Mv relationshin with other teachers - 1%: I enjo y the curric ulgm/thp ?uh j(?r.ts | ( ea ch - 1%; The . .( - ) 
appreciation expressed by (former) students • 1%, The variety in the teaching experience • *; All others - 3%; Don t 
know/not sure/refused - 1%. 
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B3. Have you ever seriously considered leaving teaching to go into some othe; occupation? 

Yes, considered (217(_41_ • 1 (ASK Q.B4) 

No, not considered —5^ ' ^ (SKIP TO Q.B7) 

Not sure ' ^ 



B4. What were the main things that made you consider leaving teaching? Anything else? (PROBE TO THE 
NEGATIVE) 

qaiAr,/ . 4i%- lack of aHmini<.tra tivP s.innort • 25 % ’ 1 rmk of discipline on part of students 18%: L3PK QL -( ; ) 

S.I . 14% uack orsocle i.r ,eVpeoLppon^ S„ess (not spool, W) . 7%; E«„.cor„oola, 

activities - 7%: Student aoathv - 6 %: Lack of res pec t from students • Too much papQwofk • 4 /o . Ung ( 

hours - 4%; Burn out - 4%; Overcrowding/class size - 3%; Lack of/cut b^k ‘n <'jnds and/.^r^s^^^ 3/o. 

Frustration with the system - 2 %: Wanted IQ (fV some l hing new , 
refused - 1%. 



P%: All othars - 16%: Don't k now/not sure/ _( ■ 



(PROBE TO THE 



B5, What were the main things that made you decide to stay in teaching? Anything else? 
NEGATIVE) 

Fniov working with kids ■ 29%: I pniov taachino/ ioh satisfaction - 19%; dpb seQurity/ j p^benefits - 



-( - ) 



Fniov WOrkinQ with K<QS - /o. > onioy i W ' ‘ J—;; : .x. r^,^r«ee/eiir'roDri/Iparn 

vacation time/having summer off - 11%; I feel 1 can make a difference - 10%; Seeing children progress succeed/ learn 

^ ^ . CO/. It if. I'm *ramoH to no t b/0. y * I 



t am good at 
( - 



■ in%- 1 like thfl hours/schediile - 6%: Salary increase/better pay - 5% ; It is what llTl . rgipgd to dQ 
SupporVfriendship from fellow teachers - 4%; Close to retirement/too old to start a new career - 3.c 
mv ioh/a nnnri toacher - 2%: Havin o time with mv o wn kids who are in gghpol and Still te^Ch ■</<> . ne _ 
rpp,rda,;?nysftesp.s ,^o^^ students - r/.; Trsnslsns^ to school ■ 1%; Sreals, ymmispslion _snppo, • 

1%- Moved to a different grade level - 1%; Could not find another job - 1%: Greater parental oupport - . Be.ter 
working conditions - *; All others - 17%; Don’t know/not sure/refused - 2%. 



.( - ) 
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B6. We’d like you to rate some of the aspects of teaching compared to the most recent job you were considering. 
From what you know, is/are the (READ EACH ITEM) better in teaching or better in the other occupation? 



ROTATE - START AT “X” 



Better Better Same, No 

In In Other Difference Not 

Teaching Occupation (Vol.) Sure 



(218(_ 


17 - 1 


_7&_ 


- 2 


_5_- 3 


_2_. 4 


(219(. 


58 - 1 


_29_ 


- 2 


11 - 3 


_2_-4 


(220(. 


71 - 1 




- 2 


10 - 3 


_ 3 _ - 4 


(221(. 


17 - 1 


71 


- 2 


_S_ - 3 


4 - 4 


(222( 


19 - 1 


72 


- 2 


_S_ - 3 


2 - 4 



( ) 6. Caliber of the colleagues you work with (223(_M« ■ 1 

( ) 7. Job security (224( 77 - 1 

( ) 8. Your control over your own work (225( 48 - 1 

( ) 9. Retirement benefits (226(_52> • 1 

( ) 10, Health insurance benefits (227(__S£ 

( ) 11. Vacation benefits (228(_Z1 

( ) 12. Total number of hours worked each week (229(__25_ ■ ^ 

( ) 13. Personal safety at the workplace (230(__3i_ - 1 



- 1 



- 1 



_2SL^ 2 
_L3_- 2 
^42L- 2 
34 - 2 
29 - 2 

_6£L- 2 
40 • 2 



16 - 3 
3 

7 - 3 
7 - 3 
14 - 3 
4 - 3 
13 - 3 
18 - 3 



- 4 
, - 4 

- 4 
_a^-4 

- 4 

- 4 
4 • 4 



ASK EVERYONE 

B7. Within the next 5 years, how likely is it that you will leave the teaching profession to go into some different 
occupation -- very likely, fairly likely, not too likely, or not at all likely? 



Very likely (231 ( — 12_ - 1 

Fairly likely ■ 2 (SKlPTOQ.Cl) 

Not too likely —24_ • 3 

Not at all likely ^ (ASK Q.B8) 

NJnt RUrR ■ 5 



ASK Q.BB IF ANSWERED "Not too likely." ’‘No t at all liklev” OR *‘Not sure” IN Q. B7 . 

B8. Of the following reasons, which one is the most important reason you are likely to stay in teaching? Is it 
because of the job security and benefits, your love of teaching, or the difficulty in finding another job at a comparable 

level? 



Job security and benefits 

Love of teaching 

Difficulty in finding another job 
Not sure 



(232( 23 - 1 
.... 72 - 2 

.... £ - 3 
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C. 



IMPROVING THE QUALITY OF EDUCATION 



Cl. Based on your overall experience at your school, and whether or not your school already has such a policy, 

please tell me whether you think each suggestion would have a strongly positive effect, a somewhat positive effect, a 
sorr -‘hat negative effect, or a strongly negative effect on education in general. (READ EACH ITEM) 



ROTATE START AT 

( ) 1. Establish minimum competency tests 

for students at predetermined 
grade levels 



No 

Strongly Somewhat Somewhat Strongly Effect 

Positive Positive Negative Negative At All 

Effect Effecl LVaU 



(3Q8( 31 -1 46 - 2 16_ - 3 4 ..- 4 



( 



2. Emphasize basic skills, such as reading, 

writing, and math (309( 7.Q,- 1 . J g,- 2 



3 - 3 



2 



4 - 3 



( ) 3. Broaden the curriculum to include such 

things as computer literacy and 

foreign languages (31 0( 58_- 1 

( ) 4. Tighten graduation requirements to 

include more academically stringent 

subjects ( 3 1 1 ( 39..’ 1 _42_’ 2 — 15-- 3 

( ) 5. Emphasize school discipline and safety . . (31w(_Z5--‘l 22 2 — 2_- 3 



( ) 6. Increase the amount of homework 

required of students (313( ^8. “ 2 



1 - 4 



- 4 



29 - 3 



- 5 



-- 4 
- 4 



Not 

Sure 



J-- 5 

JL- 5 
1 - 5 



4 5 



JL-- 6 

J1-- 6 

Jls 6 
* - 6 

* - 6 
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C2. Again, based on your overall experience at your school, and whether o*' not your school already has such a 

policy, please tell me whether you think each suggestion would have a strongly positive effect, a somewhat positive 
effect, a somewhat negative effect, or a strongly negative effect on the quality of teaching in America’s public schools. 



ROTATE - START AT HXl 
( ) 1. Require teachers to take competency 



No 

Strongly Somewhat Somewhat Strongly Effect 
Positive Positive Negative Negative At All 



( ) 2. Set higher salaries for teachers who 

teach in science and math or other 
areas in which there are teacher 
shortages 



( ) 3. Allow school districts to hire talented 

people who are not certified teachers . . 

( ) 4. Require periodic retesting of teachers 

in their subject matter 

( ) 5. Provide special incentives to encourage 



( ) 6. Make it easier for incompetent teachers 
to be removed 



Effect 


Effect 


Effect 


Effect 


(31 4( 42 -1 


44 - 2 


3 


4 • 4 


f315f 23 -1 


33 ■ 2 


_25_- 3 


1S • 4 


(316( 11 -1 


28 - 2 


31 - 3 


29 - 4 


. (317( 16 -1 


46 ■ 2 


24 ■ 3 


14 - 4 


(318(_^-1 


_42_- 2 


_i-3 


^-4 


. f319f 54 -1 


35 - 2 


__5_- 3 


_JL- 4 



Not 

Sure 



- 5 



• - 6 



- 6 



1 - 6 



- 5 



- 5 



• - 6 



- 6 



20-80Z 
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D. BUDGET/REFORM ISSUES 



D1. Do you agree or disagree with the following slalemenls? 



ROTATE START AT “X” 

( ) 1. I feel that the allocation of funds across school districts 

in my state is equitable 

( ) 2. The proportion of funds in my district going to serve 

children with special needs Is too high 

( ) 3. The job of establishing teacher standards and 

certification belongs to the individual states 

( ) 4. Having a national teachers’ examination will provide a 

sense that there are definable standards of excellence 
in teaching 



Agree 


Disagree 


Not Sure 


(408( 21 - 1 


_za. • 2 


* - 3 


(409(^iL - 1 


54 - 2 


^-3 


(410(_a_- 1 


_25_- 2 


1 - 3 


(411(_52_- 1 


CVi 


_L - 3 



ASK TEACHERS IN CALIFORNIA ONLY (FROM SAMPLE POINT NUMBEPl 

D2. You are probably aware of California’s Proposition 187, the recent legislation requiring that children must be 
documented residents before being permitted to attend public schools. In your opinion, what type of effect do you think 
Proposition 187 will have on your ability to teach - a positive effect, negative effect, or no effect at all? 

Positive effect (41 2( .19, - 1 

Negative effect .,33-. * 2 

No effect at all .4.7- * 3 

Not sure — L * ^ 

SKIP TO U.F1 



ASK Q. D3 AND Q>D4 OF TEACHERS IN ALL STATES EXCEP T CALIFORN IA (FROM SAMPLE POIN T 
NUMBER) 

D3. California has recently passed legislation requiring that children must be documented residents before being 
permitted to attend public schools. (IF NECESSARY: This legislation is commonly known as Proposition 187.) How 
familiar are you with this legislation -- would you say very familiar, somewhat familiar, or not familiar at all? 

Very familiar (413( 13 _ • 1 

Somewhat familiar , 54. - 2 



Not familiar at all ., 22 ^ - 3 

Not sure L • ^ 



D4. If similar legislation was passed in your state, what type of effect do you think it would have on your ability to 
teach — a positive effect, negative effect, or no effect at all? 

Positive effect 
Negative effect 
No effect at all 
Not sure .... 



(414( 14 - 1 
- 2 

• 3 
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F. FACTUALS 

F1. Th6S6 last f6w quastions ara for background purposas only. In an avaraga waak, how many hours do you spend, 
in total, on school-related responsibilities -- including all responsibilities in the classroom, any responsibilities outside 
the classroom, and any work you do at home? 

MEAN 

/ 54 / hours 

(415-417) 

Not sure . . . (41 5( ■& 

Less than 26 hours - 2%; 26-30 hours - 1%; 31-35 hours - 1%; 36-40 hours - 5%; 41-45 hours - 21%; 46-50 
hours - 30%; 51-55 hours - 14%; More than 55 hours - 35%. 

F2. Of the (READ NUMBER GIVEN IN Q.F1; IF "Not sure," READ "total") hours you spend in an average 

week on school-related responsibilities, how many hours would you say are on paperwork, administration, and other 
tasks not directly related to teaching students in your classes? 

MEAN 

/ 13 / hours 

(418-420) 

Not sure . . . (418( L -& 

Less than 5 hours - 18%; 5-10 hours - 35%; 11-15 hours - 18%; 16-20 hours - 14%; More than 20 hours - 15/o. 

F3. Almost all people have some stress in their lives, but some have a great deal of stress. In your job as a 
teacher, how often do you fee! under great stress - almost every day, several days a week, once or twice a week, 
less often than once a week, or never? 



Almost every day (421(__L6- 

Several days a week 19 - 

Once or twice a week -3&- 

Less often than once a week -24- 

Never — 3- 

Not sure — 



F4. Is the area where your school is located considered inner city, urban, suburban, small town, or rural? 



Inner city . 
Urban . . . . 
Suburban . . 
Small town 

Rural 

Not sure . . 



(422(_liL ■ 1 

10 - 2 

_2L. - 3 

27 - 4 

5 

V - 6 



F5. Regardless of the types of schools you’ve taught in, for about how many years, in total, have you worked as a 
teacher? 

MEAN 

/ 17 / years 

(423-424) 

Less than one year (423-424( 00 

Not sure (423( — i. - & 

Loss than 5 years - 9%; 5-9 years - 16%; 10-19 hours - 30%: 20 years or more - 45%. 
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F6. What was the fast grade or level of school that you yourself completed? (READ LIST IF NECESSARY) 



Four-year college graduate (425( 17 - 1 

Some graduate credits 27 - 2 

Master’s completed 33 - 3 

Credits beyond master's 22 - 4 

Ph.D. completed L * 5 

Not sure/refused L * 6 



F7. Was your undergraduate college degree in education, or not? 

Yes, education (426f 78 - 1 

Not, not education 21 - 2 

Not sure L - 3 



ASK_Q.Fa IF “Some Graduate Credits/’ "Master’s Completed/’ “Credits Bevond Masters/* OR 

lPhD_Compl_eted” IN Q.F6: OTHERS SKjP_TQ_Q^9 

F8. Was your graduate training mainly in education, or not? 



Yes, mainly in education (427( 87 - 1 

No, not mainly in education 12_ - 2 

Not sure L - 3 



i 

I 



F9. How old are you? 

MEAN 
/-43 / 

(428-429) 

Not sure/refused . . (428( * - & 



18-20 = 21-24 = 2%; 25-29 = 8%; 30-34 = 10%; 35-39 = 11%: 40-49 = 41%; 50-64 = 26%; 65 & over = 1%. 

F10. Do you have any children? 



Yes, have children (430( 75 - 1 (ASKQ.F11) 

No. do not 25 - 2 (SKIP TO O.F12) 

Not sure - 3 



F11. Do/did your children attend public schools, private schools, or parochial schools? (MULTIPLE RECORD) 



Public school (431( 85 - 1 

Private school - 2 

Parochial school 7. - 3 

None old enough for school (Vol.) 9- ■ 4 

Not sure L - 5 



ASK EVERYONE 

F12. Are you of Hispanic origin or descent, or not? 



Yes, of Hispanic origin (432( 5l_ - 1 

No. not of Hispanic origin 95 - 2 

Not sure L “ 3 
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FI 3. Do you consider yourself while, (ROTATE — black or African-American), Aslan, Native American or 
some other race? 



White (433( 89 - 1 

Black 3^ - 2 

African-American 3_ - 3 

Asian or Pacific Islander L - 4 

Native American or Alaskan native - 5 

Some other race 3_ * 6 

Not sure L * 7 



F14. Which of the following income categories best describes your total 1994 household income? Was it (READ LIST)? 



$15,000 or less (434( L-1 INTERVIEWER: TOTAL HOUSEHOLD 

$15,001 to $20,000 L-2 INCOME BEFORE TAXES FROM ALL 

$20,001 to $30,000 11 - 3 SOURCES - IF UNSURE OF 1994 

$30,001 to $40,000 17 - 4 INCOME, PROBE FOR ESTIMATE 

$40,001 to $50,000 19 - 5 

$50,001 to 60,000 16 - 6 

$60,001 or over 34 - 7 

Not sure - 8 



That completes the Interview. Thank you very much for your cooperation! 



From observation: Respondent gender 



Male (435( 30 - 1 

Female 70 - 2 



TIME ENDED: AM/PM 



436-480Z 
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Mini-Surveys - Teachers’ Views on Current Issues in Education 

■ The Mclropolilan Life Sumy oflheAiiieriran Teacher, I !)!)!. Coming to Terms probes emerg- 
ing problems related to tightened school budgets. (Out of print) 

■ The Metropolitan Life Survey of the American Teacher. IDOZ Ready or Not: Grade Level 
Prepared ne.s examines teachers' perspectives on an issue that is key to the new national education 
goals. (Out of print) 

The series also includes several reports on individual states - two surveys of California teachers 
and one of .New York teachers - whose questions parallel the 1984 and 1985 nationwide studies. (Out 
of print) 

Also Available: 

■ Preparing Schools for the I99(k: .An E.s.say Collection contains the views of distinguished edu- 
cation leaders such as Theodore R. Sizer, Albert Shanker, Michael W. Kirst. and Floretta Dukes 
McKenzie among others, who discuss recent and future directions in the efforts to improve our pub- 
lic schools. 



For More Infonration 

Copies of The Metropolitan Life Survey of the American Teacher are available 
while in print, by writing to; 

METLIFE 

THE AMERICAN TEACHER SURVEY 
P.O. Box 807 
Madison Square Station 
New York, New York 1()159-()H07 



C^MetLife 
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